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THE:SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


Vor. III. MAY, 1885. No. 9. 


HETH’S DIVISION AT GETTYSBURG. 

(Taken from the Philadelphia 77mes, 1882, and published by request of Tennessee Soldiers.) 

EQ WISH to state some facts that have never appeared, 

as I know, in any of the descriptions of the bat- 

tle of Gettysburg, especially the facts connected 

with what may be termed the prominent exploits 

of the third day’s fight. I have read with great — 

interest many of the articles in the ‘* Annals of 

the War,” and particularly those on Gettysburg. 

I have seen descriptions of this battle from the pens of Federals and 

Confederates, and they all, in varying degrees, fall into the same mistake 

in regard to the facts connected with what is known as Pickett’s charge. 

That any material error could be made as to the participants in this 

heroic feat is quite singular, and that, too, when we recollect that, per- 

haps without an exception, no other corps or single act of heroism in 

the whole war has attracted the attention of so many writers. Was this 

Pickett’s charge? If it was made by Pickett’s division it is proper to 

call it Pickett’s charge, and, on the other hand, if the charge was made 

by the division of somebody else, surely no one ought to object if that 

somebody else would claim a share in the honor of that brave deed. 

I do not intend to insinuate that General Pickett, or any one of his 

division, has ever claimed any honors they are not entitled to, for, 

as far as I know, neither he nor any of his command has contributed 
any article upon that famous matter. 

Eye-witnesses have given their version, extolling the daring and 
the cool courage displayed on this occasion, and, in unmeasured terms, 
have praised the devotion of those who marched unwaveringly to 
almost certain death; yet the chief participants, and those who suffered 
most heavily, are never mentioned. ‘To show that this is the case, I 
address myself to the inquiry: Who made the charge commonly 
accredited to Pickett’s division? General Heth’s division, formerly a 
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part of A. P. Hill’s division of the ‘* Stonewall” corps, then of Hill’s 
corps, was the division that bore the ‘‘ heat and burden of that day,” 
or as much of it as any other. JI apprehend that no suspicion can 
arise as to the truth of this statement except from the lapse of time, 
still I have no fears as toa statute of limitations so long as a single field 
officer of the Confederate army survives. Heth’s division, composed 
of Archer’s ‘Tennessee brigade (consisting of the First, Seventh, and 
Fourteenth ‘Tennessee regiments, the Thirteenth Alabama regiment, 
and Fifth Alabama battalion), Pettigrew’s North Carolina, Davis’ Mis- 
sissippi, and Brockenborough’s Virginia brigades, about seven thousand 
men, crossed the Potomac, all in excellent condition, both as to dis- 
cipline and equipment, and followed the general march of Hill’s corps. 

On the night of the 29th of June we reached the village of Cashtown, 
about eight miles from Gettysburg, where we remained allof the 3oth. We 
had no cavalry, and were ordered on the morning of the 30th to move to 


_the right in the direction of Gettysburg, with about forty men, a dis- 


tance of about three miles, to picket the road leading from Cashtown 
west. Here, about mid-day, I observed some Federal cavalry ride to 
the top of an eminence, and after reconnoitering they retired. ‘This 
was the first appearance of an enemy as yet seen by any of Hill's 
corps. ‘These appeared to be scouts, and not of any regular command 
—at least they did not come in any force. As they retired I sent a 
man back to report to General Archer ; I remained with my command 
for the rest of the day and night. On the morning of July tst, shortly 
after daybreak, I again observed the appearance of cavalry on the same 
eminence, but this time in force, and was about to report the same 
when I received an order to rejoin my regiment, as the division was to 
proceed to Gettysburg. Our corps, as well as the whole of Lee’s army, 
was without cavalry, and, as every ‘soldier knows, we were liable, 
unawares, to encounter the enemy. 

We were to proceed to Gettysburg, so said the order received by 
me, and how different the sequel was to the purpose intended, the 
following extract from General Heth’s contribution to the Southern 
Historical Society Papers will show : 

‘*On the 30th of June General Pettigrew, with his brigade, went near Get- 
tysburg, but did not enter the town, returning the same evening to Cashtown, 
reporting that he had not carried out my orders, as Gettysburg was occupied by 
the enemy’s cavalry, and, under the circumstances, he did not deem it advisabie 
to enter Gettysburg. About this time General Hil! rode up, and this informa- 
tion was given him. He remarked: ‘The only force at Gettysburg is cavalry, 
probably a detachment for observation. I am just from General Lee, and the 
information he has from his scouts corroborated what I have received from 
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mine, that is, the enemy are still at Middleburg, and have not yet struck their 
tents.’ I then said if there is no objection I will take my division to-morrow 
and go to Gettysburg and get those shoes. Hill replied: ‘ Nonein the world.’ ” 


When I rejoined my brigade I found Heth’s division proceeding on 
its way to Gettysburg to get ‘‘ those shoes.” On this shoe expedition 
to Gettysburg, Archer’s brigade was in the advance, and nothing 
unusual occurred on our march until we got within about a mile and a 
half of the town. ‘Then we were discovered by the Federal pickets, 
and the Fifth Alabama battalion were deployed as skirmishers on the 
right of the Emmittsburg turnpike. Archer’s brigade formed in line of 
battle in their rear on the right of the road, and Davis’ Mississippi brigade 
on the left of the road. In this order we advanced some half a mile, 
our skirmishers pressing the pickets back, when the enemy appeared in 
force. At this juncture we halted and our artillery came up, and 
shortly before twelve o’clock we re-enforced the skirmishers, our artillery 
opened, and the battle of Gettysburg was begun by Archer’s Tennessee 
brigade striking a part of General Reynolds’ corps. Our left was 
driving the enemy successfully, but in a few minutes we could plainly 
see that a division from Reynolds’ corps was about to completely 
envelop our right, and our line was forced to retire with considerable 
loss, including our Brigadier Archer, who was taken prisoner. This 
was the beginning of the Gettysburg conflict, and the first man killed 
on the Confederate side was Henry Rison, Company ‘‘ B,”’ Seventh 
Tennessee regiment, who fell on the skirmish line as the advance 
began. 

‘The enemy swung around to the right in force, and his flank move- 
ment was concealed by a strip of woods near our extreme right. Our 
right center was in an open field, and our left, near the road, was in a 
wood. Our brigade fell back hastily to a ravine upon ground rising in 
front and in rear. ‘Then we reformed again, when Pettigrew’s and 
Brockenborough’s brigades came up and formed in position on the 
right of the road. Our division advanced, but shortly after we com- 
menced to move forward the appearance of cavalry on our right caused 
an order to be made for Archer’s brigade to move to the right, where we 
formed in line of battle with our right retired nearly at right angles 
to the advancing column, in the edge of a small wood to protect our 
flank. As we stood there waiting the attack of cavalry, we were in 
easy range of the enemy’s artillery, and he improved the opportunity 
by causing us much annoyance. From this: point the movements of 
the rest of the division could be easily discovered. Our division drove 
the enemy back, and he, being re-enforced, awaited a second charge, 
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which he was unable to resist. He was finally pushed through and 
beyond the town of Gettysburg. Heth’s division, tn this first attack, 
was supported by Pender’s division, but in the second charge, Ruder 
rushed up with Heth’s. 

This briefly constituted the first day’s fight at Gettysburg, so far as 
our corps was concerned, and, compared with the fearful destruction of 
life that occurred subsequently, was an insignificant affair, yet in reality 
it was a most desperate conflict. The two attacks were made with 
great sacrifice of life, and the approach to the town was stubbornly con- 
tested ; neither party was aware of the strength of the other, and each 
underestimated the force of his opponent. Major-General Heth, 
writing, in 1877, in the Southern Historical Society Papers in regard to 
the first day’s fight, says : 


** General Rhodes, commanding a division of Ewell’s corps, en route to 
Cashtown, was following a road running north of Gettysburg. Rhodes hearing 
the firing at Gettysburg faced by the left flank and approached the town. He 
soon became heavily engaged, and, seeing this, | sought for and found General 
Lee, saying to the General: * Rhodes is very heavily engaged; had I not better 
attack?’ General Lee replied: ‘No, I am not prepared to bring on a general 
engagement to-day. Longstreet is not up.’ Returning to my division I soon 
discovered that the enemy were moving troops from my front and pushing them 
against Rhodes. I reported this fact to General Lee, and again requested to be 
permitted to attack. Permission was given. My division, some seven thousand 
muskets strong, advanced. I found in my front a heavy skirmish line, and two 
lines of battle. My division swept over these without halting. My loss was 
severe. In twenty-five minutes I lost twenty-seven hundred men killed and 
wounded. The last I saw or remember of this day’s fight was seeing the enemy 
in my front completely and utterly routed, and my division in hot pursuit. { 
was then shot and rendered insensible for some hours.” 


The report of the enemy in force at Gettysburg was the first intima- 
tion Lee had of the Federals striking their tents at Middleburg, dis- 
tance about thirty miles. Be this as it may, the above quotations 
plainly show that the beginning of this battle was accidental, and, ako, 
that the struggle of the first day even was a fierce affair. At least, from 
my point of observation, I was unable to see any one on our side who 
had the leisure or inclination to get ‘‘ those shoes.” Although we had 
driven the enemy from his position, and pressed him through and 
beyond the town, for some cause not known by me we bivouacked 
near the ground we had occupied early in the day. The battle of the 
first day resulted in a victory for the Confederates, with the Federals 
driven from their position and beyond the town, having lost heavily in 
killed and wounded, as well as five thousand prisoners. The struggle 
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for victory was not confined to the center, for a part of Ewell’s corps 
met the Federals north of Gettysburg, and, after alternate success and 
repulse, dislodged them from their position, capturing many prisoners. 

Sut the scene in this part of the field has been so often pictured that it 
would now be a tiresome repetition for me to again rehearse it. 

The second day opened a serene and beautiful July morning. At 
daybreak the smoldering camp fires sent up here and there sluggishly 
ascending smoke ; the peaceful looking farm-houses, bespeaking thrift 
and industry, dotted the surrounding country, whose occupants, as 
well as the vast armies surrounding them, were little aware of the im- 
pending destruction of life and property. As soon as dawn came, 
Hill’s corps, forming Lee’s center, was in line of battle, with Heth’s 
division in reserve posted on a slightly-elevated point, about two hun- 
dred yards from Willoughby run, about the center of our army, a posi- 
tion that afforded an unobstructed view of the action of Longstreet’s 
corps, and within hearing of Ewell. Here we remained all day, 
ready, and expecting at every moment to be ordered to assault the 
enemy in our front, or to advance to the support of Longstreet or 
Ewell. We witnessed the magnificent fighting of Longstreet’s corps, 
and gazed with amazement upon the destruction belched forth by the 
artillery on and around Little Round Top. It bristled with cannon, 
and, at times, seemed to be ablaze. | From where we were stationed, 
we could hardly realize that so many field pieces could be placed and 
operated on so small a space. 

Lee had now tested the strength of Meade on the right and left, 
with results familiar to all. The center yet remained to attack, to 
decide the fortunes of the invading campaign. On the morning of the 
3d, the contending armies were face to face, each occupying one of the 
two elevated and nearly parallel ridges. The space between was undu- 
lating, and consisted chiefly of fields in cultivation, enclosed with 
plank and rail fences. ‘The Federals occupied the crest of the ridge, 
with their right center projecting to the Emmittsburg road, nearly, if 
not quite, a mile south of Gettysburg, on what is known as Cemetery 
Hill. Heth’s division, now commanded by General Pettigrew, was 
ordered to report to General Longstreet, and, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, we formed upon the left of Pickett’s division, with orders to 
rest at ease in line of battle. These two divisions were selected to 
make the assault upon Cemetery Hill, and, by brigades, were formed 
in the following order: On the extreme right, Kemper; next, on his 
left, Garnett; these two of Pickett’s division. On the left of Garnett 
was formed Heth’s division, in the following order: Archer’s ‘Tennes- 
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see’s brigade, commanded by Colonel Frye; on the right and next, Pet- 
tigrew’s North Carolina brigade, and then Davis’ Mississippi brigade, 
and on the extreme left Brockenborough’s Virginia brigade. Pickett’s 
two brigades were supported by Armistead’s brigade, and Pickett’s and 
Wilcox’s brigade of Anderson’s division. Heth’s division was sup- 
ported by Lane and Scales’ brigade of Pender’s division, commanded 
by General Trimble. 

A sentiment that is common to men, and even stronger in the 
soldier, justifies the opinion that thev who have periled their lives in 
praiseworthy and hazardous undertakings may, with propriety, insist 
upon a recognition of their services, and, sharing in this opinion, we 
who faced what plainly appeared on Cemetery Hill to be almost certain 
death remember with pride and gratitude that, in the most destructive 
shock of battle, Heth’s division acquitted itself in a worthy manner. 
With our four brigades in the front rank, and with a greater number 
engaged, and with a greater loss of those engaged than any other divi- 
sion, we do claim, it seems to me, with reason, that the memorable 
charge can, with more propriety, be denominated Heth’s or Petti- 
grew’s, rather than Pickett’s, who had but two brigades in front. ‘True 
it is, General Pickett commanded and his brigades acquitted them- 
selves most gallantly; yet the fact remains that, in the generally- 
accepted narrations of that charge, the history of that division acting 
as conspicuously as any other, and that it excelled all others in the 
number of its men, is either obscurely mentioned or totally ignored. 
These lines are not prompted by a spirit of fault-finding, but rather 
that, inasmuch as the writer and his associates have borne a part in a 
struggle that promises to become historical, he deems it a laudable 
desire which seeks to place in the story of that contest material facts 
that otherwise might be forgotten or overlooked. 

Again, some who have written about Gettysburg have placed Heth’s 
division in support of Pickett, and others have attributed the failure of 
that assault to the wavering of the supporting line. In view of these 
divers descriptions, I shall feel amply repaid if I shall succeed in 
making clear the point that Heth’s division no more supported Pickett 
than Pickett supported Heth. It is my belief that Heth’s division was 
not assigned to support any command. I have before me a map of the 
battle-field of the third day, prepared by Colonel Batchelder. It places 
the assaulting troops precisely as I have indicated. By eleven o'clock, 
or, perhaps, a little earlier, those who were destined to attempt the 
capture of Cemetery Hill were in line, and were in full view of the 
Federal stronghold, ready to obey the command to advance. All 
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seemed to appreciate the danger of the impending carnage. We could 
distinctly see the formidable line of artillery, distant about one thou- 
sand yards. It was more than evident that all realized the danger of 
the perilous task set before us. Every spot of the intervening ground 
was surveyed by private and officer in the hope that it might prove 
advantageous when the impending storm of battle should burst upon 
us. After we had been formed, Lee, Longstreet, and Pickett rode 
at least three 


together up and down in front of our line several times 
times, if not more—observing our assignment, but principally with 
field-glasses, observing the position and movements of the Federals. 
Seeming to be as yet undetermined what to do, they rode to the rear 
and engaged in earnest conversation. Then they returned to our 
front, and, together, rode up and down our line again. This was 
ominous, and showed plainly how hazardous these officers regarded 
the undertaking. 

Our suspense was intense, continuing from about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon to one in the afternoon, when the signal, two guns of the Wash- 
ington artillery, was given. Our artillery, consisting, as reported by 
Colonel L. P. Alexander, commanding the artillery, of one hundred 
and foriy pieces immediately in and about our center, and sixty pieces 
on our right and left, making in all two hundred pieces, then opened, 
and was promptly responded to by what seemed an equal number from 
the Federals. It appeared as though the solid ground was being 
shaken to its foundations. ‘The sultry air thickened with the rushing 
smoke from the cannons’ mouths. Amid the incessant booming of 
artillery, the sharp sound of small arms could be distinguished occa- 
sionally. The barns and dwelling-houses between the two armies were 
made the targets of the sharpshooters and the artillery of both, each 
side fearing lest the other should find shelter behind their walls. Some 
were disfigured by the loss of chimneys, some were blazing, while 
others were pierced by shot and shell from cellar to garret. 

**Grim-visaged war” had never before assumed a more hideous 
face. The skirmishers and sharpshooters were put in these fields, and 
some near the houses. It seemed as though the demons of demolition 
were turned loose, but no imagination can adequately conceive of the 
magnitude of this artillery duel. It surpassed the ordinary battery fire 
as the earthquake, or some convulsion of nature, surpasses the mutter- 
ings of an ordinary thunderstorm. As if to heighten the scene of 
terror and dismay, out from the devoted farm-houses rushed old men, 
women, and children. It was unaccountable that they had been neg- 
lected by the contending armies, but that they had remained at all 
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after the fighting of the two days previous was still more singular. 
This is a clear fact. I was a witness to the frenzied flight of some of 
them and Captain Harris, commander of the sharpshooters of Heth’s 
division, told me that he was forced to order some of the occupants to 
fly for shelter, and in one house a little stranger was shortly to make his 
appearance, to be baptized in a storm of shot and shell, the like of 
which had never before been witnessed on this continent. 

‘The artillery fire was kept up about an hour when our batteries 
ceased, and there seemed to be, as if by mutual consent, a pretty gen- 


eral cessation, especially on the part of the Federals. In this interval 


of comparative quiet, the order was given to advance, and the charg- 
ing column promptly responded. — In an instant we reached the crest 
of the ridge upon which we had formed, and we were then in full view 
and range of the batteries on Cemetery Hill. After a part of Heth’s 
division emerged from a small woods, no part of the column was pro- 
tected, as, from this point, Cemetery Hill is entirely open. ‘The ground 
over which we were marching was a little undulating, but nowhere suf- 
ficiently abrupt to afford the slightest shelter. Before we could reach 
the enemy we had to cross the Emmittsburg road, which, to me, ap 
peared to be a lane—that is to say, we had to cross two fences, one on 
either side of the road. This road-bed was, perhaps, some two feet 
below the level of the ground, and afforded protection to one lying 
down. 

From Captain Moran's description in the ‘* Annals of the War” 
(No. 9, Volume 6), I imagine he must have taken Heth’s division for 
that of Pickett, for he very accurately describes our advance, and he 
says it looked more like a corps than a division. _ As has been before 
stated, our front was about twice the extent of that of Pickett. With 
this exception, and his omission as to the recrossing of the Potomac by 
Lee’s rear guard, Captain Moran’s article, in my judgment, is highly 
commendable for its matter and impartiality. He refers to the Confed- 
erate ‘Yi! yi!’ Ido recollect that the ‘‘ rebel yell” was started on 
our right; but what was very singular to me in this charge was that, 
previous to this occasion and afterward, we never before failed to in- 
crease our speed when the ‘* yell”’ was started. Moreover, as far as I 
remember, we never failed to drive the enemy when we raised 
a lusty ‘‘ yell.””. I suppose the reason our speed was not increased 
in front of frowning Cemetery Hill was that the yell was started 
much further from the enemy than usually. Generally, we raised the 
‘* yell” after infantry firing had begun, and near the enemy. On this 
occasion we marched steadily on, and, as soon as the line got closely 
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under way, the enemy’s batteries opened upon us with a most furious 
cannonade. Many batteries hurled their missiles of death in our ranks 
from Cemetery Hill, Round Top, and Little Round Top in our front 
and on our right. ‘The ridge we had left and the adjacent spurs 
belched forth their commingling smoke of battle that obscured the 
scene with a dreadful and darkened magnificence, and a deepening 
roar that no exaggeration of language can heighten. 

As the charging column neared the Emmittsburg road, volley after vol- 
ley of small arms aided, with dreadful effect, in thinning our ranks. 
We reached the first plank of slab fence, and the column clambered 
over with a speed as if in stampeded retreat. The time it took to 
climb to the top of the fence seemed, to me, an age of suspense. _ It 
was not a leaping over; it was rather an insensible tumbling to the 
ground, in the nervous hope of escaping the thickening missiles that 
buried themselves in falling victims, in the ground, and in the fence, 
against which they rattled with the distinctness of large rain drops pat- 
tering on the roof. Every man that reached the road in my view sank 
to the ground. Just for a moment, and only for a moment, right 
there, from our right, came two mounted officers, riding at a great 
speed. One was covered with blood; the other held his head bowed 
almost to his horse’s neck. | On they sped to the road at our left. I 
know not who they were. [In an instant one rider, with his horse, 
tumbled to the ground, and, as far as I know, was one more victim 
added to the great number of the unknown slain. Our stay in the 
road could not be called a halt. In a moment the order to advance 
was given, and on we pressed across the next fence, but many of 
our comrades remained in the road, and never crossed the second 
‘fence, many being wounded in crossing the first and in the road. 

With our line materially weakened by the loss of those that 
remained in the road, we pressed on, and struck the enemy behind a 
fence, or hastily-constructed breastwork, over which the First and 
about one-half of the Seventh Tennessee regiments passed. ‘The rest 
of our command who crossed the second fence had not reached the 
works because of their horseshoe shape, and because the point they 
were to have reached was to the rear and left of where we entered. As 
we encountered the enemy in his works all was excitement. Our men 
fought with desperation, and succeeded in driving the enemy from his 
line. It was a hand-to hand encounter, lasting but a moment, and, as 
victory was about to crown our efforts, a large body of troops moved 
resolutely upon our left flank, and our extreme right at the same time 
began to give way, as did our left. Still, we in the center held the 
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works, but, finally, being unsupported, we were forced to fall back. 
Those of the second line who reached the Emmittsburg road never 
moved beyond that point to our assistance. We fell back to the lane, 
which was literally strewn with dead and wounded. The roar of artil- 
lery continued, and, mingled with the groans of the wounded and dy- 
ing, intensified the horrid confusion in the lane. 

From the time we advanced a few yards the artillery continually 
lessened our ranks, and, especially, a battery that almost enfiladed us 
from the right as we neared the lane—a battery that seemed not to have 
been engaged in the first fire. The artillery that followed up our ad- 
vance attempted ineffectually to silence this engine of destruction, for, 
at least on my part of our line, its effects were equally fatal, if not 
more so, than all the rest of the artillery directed against us. Those 
who regained the lane in retreat here for a moment-hesitated, but there 
was no time for deliberation. The combined fire of small arms and 
artillery was incessantly rained upon us, 

Further retreat was as dangerous as the advance. The first fence 
was again to be crossed; hundreds of yards of open space, in full 
view and within reach of the fire of all arms, was to be passed over be- 
fore we could regain shelter. The plank, or slab, fence was splintered 
and riddled, and the very grass was scorched and withered by the heat 
of shell and bullets. Around me lay forty dead and wounded of the 
forty-seven of my company that entered the scene of carnage with me, 
Colonel S. G. Shepherd and I, and the other survivors, hesitated in 
the lane for a moment. It was death or surrender to remain. — It 
seemed almost death to retreat. Maybe, we could regain our artillery 
in safety. We chose the latter alternative, and on we sped through 
the open field, expecting every moment to be shot to the ground. 
Our condition and experience were not dissimilar to that of hundreds 
of others. 

We, fortunately, survived, and I now have before me a letter from 
Colonel Shepherd, dated February 8, 1882, relating to the battle of 
Gettysburg, in which he says : 

‘© T remember very distinctly most of the facts touching the battle of Gettys- 
burg, to which you refer. We came out of the fight together. I remember 
that when we got back to our artillery we met General Lee, who took me by the 
hand and said tome: ‘ Colonel, rally your men and protect our artillery. The 
fault is mine, but it will be all right in the end” Whether these were the exact 
words used by General Lee or not I can not say, but I can say these are sub- 
stantially his words.” 

Colonel Shepherd, as I remember, repeats the exact words of Gen- 
eral Lee. I was standing within a few feet of them, and remember 
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at least twice. At this 
moment General Pettigrew came up to us with his arm black and shat- 
tered by a grapeshot, and General Lee addressed him in about the 
same, if not the identical, words he spoke to Colonel Shepherd, and 
further said: ‘‘ General, I am sorry to see you wounded. Go to the 
rear.” 

We rallied our shattered ranks around our artillery, and awaited now 
an advance of the enemy, and I believe Gencral I.ee looked for it. He 


his using the words, ‘‘ The fault is mine,’ 


seemed to be very much agitated, and remained near the center of his 
original line—close to the artillery in front of Heth’s division—for 
some minutes, anxiously watching, with a glass in hand, the enemy’s 
line and exposed to their artillery fire. General Lee, in a few moments, 
left us and went in the direction of our right. Before he had got very 
far he was met by General Longstreet, who came from the opposite 
direction. After meeting, they turned and went in front of our line, 
and both of them, on their horses, stood motionless, using their field- 
glasses in observing the enemy. They staid there, on the highest emi- 
nence between us and the enemy’s line, nearly an hour—at least, it so 
seemed to me—exposed to the ceaseless fire of the artillery. While 
gazing upon them, I trembled for their and our safety. Every 
moment I looked for either, or both, of them to be torn from their 


horses, and that, too, at a time when the exposure was needless. 

Heth’s division went into this charge with five thousand men, and 
was able to muster eighteen hundred men when Lee started to recross 
the Potomac. One company of North Carolina troops in Pettigrew’s 
brigade was eighty-four strong in this charge, and lost every man, 
officers and privates, not by capture, but in killed and wounded. ‘The 
above was the aggregate loss of Heth’s division, which would have 
been still greater had they all entered the works on Cemetery Hill. 
All had reached the lane, and the turnpike brigade was the only one 
in Heth’s division that carried their standards into the fortifications on 
the hill. As to the exact loss of the Tennessee brigade I now have no 
means of knowing, but it must have been very great. I am far from 
being unmindful of the heroism and devotion of other troops in that 
memorable charge, but in justice to those of Heth’s division who fell 
in the works on Cemetery Hill, in the lane, and open field, in the 
advance or retreat, in justice to those who yet survive, I can not be 
indifferent when Gettysburg is painted without Heth’s division promi- 
nent in the grand charge. Justice is justice, and fact is fact. 

Lee had now made his third and last assault and was not successful. 
He remained in position anticipating an assault by the Federals, and as 
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this was not attempted he began on the night of the 4th to withdraw 
his shattered army across the Potomac. The retreat occurred as has 
been repeatedly described. Heth’s division, notwithstanding the great 
loss 1t sustained in the battles of the first and third days, was entrusted 
with the safe protection of Lee’s rear. We presented a sad contrast 
in appearance and spirit when this retreat was undertaken to what we 
had when we were south of the Rappahannock. ‘Though not subdued, 
we were not victorious. We had suffered a terrible punishment, yet 
we reluctantly fell back, and [ believe most of our officers opposed 
this retrograde, even still confident that by acting on the offensive we 
could render a crushing defeat to the Federals. However, Lee had 
decided to withdraw, and slowly we worked our way over roads and 
lanes, in mountain and valley. The sad thought of our great loss 
ever and anon came to my mind to darken our journey, and the 
meager provision at hand for the conveyance of our wounded occa- 
sioned many pitiable sights. Many men who had been severely 
wounded, and even some with arms amputated the day before, to avoid 
being taken prisoners undertook the journey on foot to Virginia. 

We daily anticipated an attack from Meade in pursuit, but none of 
his army put in an appearance, that is, to fight, until we reached 
Falling Waters, near the Potomac. On that day Heth’s division 
stopped on the road leading to the Potomac, distant about two and a 
half miles. We always kept up a line of battle, and on this occasion 
halted and formed on the left, the west side of the road. Ina part of 
our front was an old breastwork that had been abandoned long ago. 
Our men had stacked their arms—some were lying on the ground 
asleep, others were collected in groups, all feeling a sense of security, 
as no enemy had ventured in sight since we had left Hagerstown. 

On a small eminence on the front of our line Generals Heth and 
Pettigrew and several other officers, including myself, were looking 
back over the route we had traveled, when we noticed a small body of 
cavalry emerge from a strip of woods, distant about two hundred and 
fifty yards. After reaching the open space they halted, and the officer 
in command rode to the front as if to address the men. We observed 
them closely, and our group concluded they were Confederates. We 
saw them unfurl a United States flag, but we thought it was a capture 
that our friends were to carry to us and make some ado over it. Pres- 
ently they started towards us at a tolerably rapid pace, and when they 
got within fifty yards of us they advanced at a gallop with drawn 
sabers, shouting: ‘‘Surrender! surrender!” General Heth exclaimed : 
‘It’s the enemy’s cavalry!” When opposite they rushed over our 
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little group, using their sabers and firing their pistols (mortally wounding 
General Pettigrew), and dashed among the infantry, eighteen hundred 
strong, shouting at the top of their voices: ‘* Surrender! surrender !” 

At first the confusion was great, our officers calling upon their men 
to form and use the bayonet, at the same time dodging the saber cuts 
and using their pistols with great effect. Lieutenant Baker kiiled two 
and Captain Norris three men. As soon as our men took in the situa- 
tion, and after they had reached their guns, these daring feliows were 
quickly dispatched. In the height of the confusion their officer gal- 
loped into our midst, and in less time than it takes to relate the cir- 
cumstance he was riddled with bullets. He was a gallant looking 
fellow, riding a magnificent dark-colored horse, but he and his men 
were, to a man, either killed or wounded in this quick and rash under- 
taking. ‘There were not more than one hundred and twenty-five of 
them, but I will venture to say they came nearer stampeding or capt- 
uring a division than they ever did before. Their horses were nearly 
all killed or so badly crippled as to make them useless. Only two or 
three were brought off the field, though they were all captured. 

I talked with one of the survivors of the regiment to which this 
squadron belonged, and he told me their officer was promoted only the 
day before for gallant and meritorious service. My recollection is that 
it was a part of the Sixth Michigan cavalry. There was a large body 
of cavalry a few miles behind this squadron, and we remained at 
Falling Waters an hour skirmishing with these. We finally fell back 
through the woods in line of battle to the river, crossing it with the 
loss of some stragglers and parts of companies that were detached and 
lost their way in the woods. 

The Tennessee brigade of Heth’s division, composed of the First, 
Seventh, and Fourteenth Tennessee regiments, the Thirteenth Alabama 
regiment, and Fifth Alabama battalion, began the great battle of Get- 
tysburg, and fought the last battle and skirmish in that memorable 
retreat from Pennsylvania, and the last the Army of Virginia fought 
north of the Potomac. 

A. H. MOORE, 
Company ** B,” Seventh Tennessee Infantry, A. N. V. 
CENTERVILLE, TENN., 1882. 
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A PRISON RELIC. 


To a Lady of Kentucky, suggested by a Miniature. (Written in Fort Delaware.) 


They bade me look upon thy peerless face, 
Perchance to paint, with humble artist skill, 
The Parian lineaments of matchless grace 
That reign supreme. I would that I might fill 
Pages enriched with beauties of thine eye, 
Undimmed its luster by the tears of life, 
Upturned in all its angel purity, 
Unknown to anguish and its bitter strife. 


I never saw thee, ‘‘ lady’—they decree 
Thy soul a casket filled with wealth untold, 
Twined with the leaflets of the Fathe:’s tree, 
Gemmed with the jewels of the Saviour’s mold. 
I would that I might meet thee; but a gloom, 
Plutonian mantled, rests upon my brow; 
I know not if the world, in all its bloom, 
Shall ever hail me free. I would know how 


The shining waters of the streamlets chime 

Their marriage bells adown the woodland leas, 
And how the monarchs of the night sublime 

Ride their white steeds above the sinless breeze ; 
And oh! I can not hear the voices of the birds, 

The merry spring-time brings no joy to me— 
The prison-home is mine. The captive’s words 

Of hope die out like winds upon the sea. 


The midnight of my life hangs o’er me here, 
Bleak as the thunders of a thousand storms; 
Yet, ‘* gentle lady,” I have shed no tear 
Bat for my dear old home and cherished forms. 
O, tell me if that banner of our land 
Still waves triumphant o’er the blood stained hills, 
And if those lustrous stars in glory stand 
‘Round that red crucifix. What countless ills 


(Should those bright spheres fade from view) would rise 
From their dark tombs, and, like the storm girt, rain 
In anger sweep across the Southern skies, 
Leaving their trace of sorrow and of pain. 
I am a captive, ‘ fair one.” My old home 
Lies far among Virginia's sunny glades ; 
Near by, the Shenandoah’s crested foam 
Revels the while amid the mountain shades. 


| 
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I am so weary waiting for the morn— 

She sleeps so long in yonder Eastern sky ; 
So weary waiting for her bugle-horn 

To call me from these chains before I die. 
Farewell, thou daughter of a noble band, 

My lute is almost broken. Mark its swell— 
Dying upon the breezes of your native land. 

Listen! Forget thou not its sad farewell. 

“* Lady,” sweet ‘* lady,”? my bark is sadly riven— 
Remember me in all your prayers to heaven. 
W. P. CARTER: 


MRS. SURRATT AND STANTON. 


Colonel William P. Wood, who was chief of Federal detectives 
during the late war, writes as follows to the Washington Gaszeé/e : 

Some time after the execution of Mrs. Surratt, President Johnson 
sent for me and requested me to give my version of Mrs. Surratt’s con- 
nection with the assassination of President Lincoln. I did so, and I 
believe he was thoroughly convinced of the innocence of Mrs. Surratt. 
He assured me he sincerely regretted that he had not given Mrs. Sur- 
ratt the benefit of executive clemency, and strongly expressed his 
detestation of what he termed the ‘* infamous conduct of Stanton ”’ in 
keeping these facts from him. I asserted my unchangeable friendship 
for Mr. Stanton under all circumstances, and, while I regretted the 
course adopted by the Secretary of War toward Mrs. Surratt, I would 
never hesitate to perform any act of kindness for him. President 
Johnson commended me for my devotion to friends, and the subject of 
the assassination was never afterward discussed between him and my- 
self. ‘The great war secretary of the Union was no longer in power. 
He was a plain citizen of our republic, broken in health, and tottering 
between life and death. 

The republican leaders had, after much pleading, induced President 
Grant to name Mr. Stanton for a judge of the Supreme Court. ‘The 
Senate promptly confirmed the nomination, but Grant, for some reason 
best known to himself, did not put his signature to the eommission, or. 
if he did sign the commission, he did not forward it to Mr. Stanton. It 
was at this time the latter sent for me, and I called at his residence on 
K street. When ushered into his presence, I was startled at his woe- 
begone and wretched appearance. He inquired if I knew the reason 
why that man (meaning President Grant) withheld his commission. I 
told him. Then we drifted in our talk to the execution herein 
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referred to, and he rebuked me for not making greater effort to save 
the woman that was hanged. He said he would have trusted his life 
into my keeping; that I would have saved him the torments of hell 
had I been more persistent in my efforts. I reminded him of my call 
on President Johnson to plead for mercy for Mrs. Surratt, and that | 
was met by L. C. Baker at the entrance of the President’s house, 
and Baker produced an order over his (Stanton’s) signature, which set 
forth that I should not be permitted to enter the building or communi- 
cate with the President. 

‘Too true,’’ he responded ; ‘t and the Surratt woman haunts me so 
that my nights are sleepless and my days miserable, and Grant aids my 
enemies by refusing to sign my commission, which would afford me 
temporary relief, and, perhaps, prolong my life. He will not do it, 
and, Wood, this is, at last, the end.” Placing his hand to his head, he 
continued: ‘*I can not endure the pressure; I am dying, dying 
surely—dying now.” 


ANECDOTE OF HOOD’S TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 


At the Franklin fight, Ross’ Texas cavalry brigade had been skir- 
mishing nearly all day on Big Harper river. Late in the afternoon, 
however, they effected a crossing. The Ninth cavalry, in advance, 
charged a picket force, and carried them about one-half mile. This 
charge was met by a full regiment of Federal cavalry, which brought 
the Ninth Texas back ‘* two-forty-on-a-shell.”’ 

At this juncture, *‘ Old Billy Hell,” orderly sergeant of the Fourth 
squadron, in Third ‘Texas cavalry, yelled out: 

‘* Front into line, and holler like Hell! ” 

This had the desired effect. They fronted, and they hallooed like 
Hell!” And neither General Ross or Colonel Boggass, of the Third, 
knew who gave the command. Big Harper being in the rear, W. C. 
Wolff knew the fight had to be made, and hallooing would scare the 
Yanks like Hell. The Yanks fell back. 

W. C. WOLFF. 
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FROM COLUMBIA TO FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE. 


An important historical paper read before the Southern Historical Society, Tuesday, March 29, 
1881, by Captain Thomas Speed, Adjutant Twelfth Kentucky infantry, Third division, 
lwenty-third Army Corps, by invitation of the society. Revised 

and corrected for the Bivovac. 

OR the cordial invitation to interchange with you 
this evening reminiscences of one of the most 
interesting campaigns of the late war, I feel grate- 
ful. During that stormy period we could only 
wonder as to what was going on in the opposing 


camps. Now it is a pleasure to understand from 
each other the movements about which we could 
then only speculate, and to have revealed what was then hidden. 

I have been requested to narrate the events, as I witnessed them 
and understand them, of the campaign in Middle ‘Tennessee in 
November, 1864, from Pulaski to Nashville. 

At that time I was the adjutant of the Twelfth Kentucky infantry, 
in General Cox’s division of the Twenty-third Army Corps. 

About the middle of November, 1864, the Twenty-third corps 
and the Fourth corps were at Pulaski, Tenn. ‘These two corps had 
been with Sherman’s army through all the summer previous in the 
Atlanta campaign, and had seen service from the beginning of the war. 
When Sherman started for the sea they had been sent from Georgia to 
Nashville, where they were to serve under General Thomas. From 
Nashville they proceeded to Pulaski under the immediate command of 
General Schofield. ‘The two corps numbered about twenty thousand. 

After remaining at Pulaski a few days it was ascertained that General 
Hood and his veteran army, with which Sherman had contended in 
Georgia, had crossed the Tennessee river, and were advancing on 
Columbia from the direction of Lawrenceburg. Schofield, therefore, 
moved rapidly northward, in order to reach Columbia in advance of 
Hood, General Cox being in advance. The column did not proceed 
directly into Columbia, but turned off the pike and passed through the 
fields, until it crossed the pike which came in from the west—thus 
covering the town on the west side. As this was being done with 
great rapidity, the cause of the haste became manifest. The enemy 
was striving for the same point, and sharp skirmishing took place. 
Had Cox’s column been a little later, Hood would have occupied 
Columbia, and, with three full corps, would have been squarely upon 
the line of Schofield’s communications. 

The position at Columbia was held a day or two, and then Schofield 
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crossed his whole force to the north bank of Duck river, which flows 
directly by the town, and so posted his troops as to prevent crossing by 
his enemy. 

I will here briefly narrate some events of which I was an eye wit- 
ness. During the night of November 28th, a detachment, consisting of 
the ‘Twelfth Kentucky, Sixteenth Kentucky, and, I think, two other 
regiments, was put under command of Colonel lL. H. Rousseau, of 
the ‘Twelfth Kentucky, and placed in position very near the river, 
at the point where the turnpike crosses. ‘This detachment was to guard 
the crossing the coming day. ‘The men were furnished with one hun 
dred and forty rounds of ammunition. A little before day, November 
29th, the sky above the town was illuminated by the morning fires ot 
the opposing army, and we could distinctly hear the hum and stir of 
preparation. At daylight firing commenced. On our side of the 
river the ground was low. On the opposite side were heights, which 
circled around our position with the bend of the narrow stream. From 
these heights a fire of musketry, shells, and grape swept over the 
ground occupied by Colonel Rousseau’s command. [ knew nothing 
personally of the disposition of Schotield’s other troops at that time, 
nor what fire they encountered. ‘This detachment was under this ter- 
rible fire during the entire day, November 29th. ‘The loss in the 
Twelfth Kentucky was upward of seventy men. Of its fifteen officers 
on the field, seven were wounded. 

No crossing was done that day by pontoons, but by means of a 
small boat a brigade was crossed to our side at a point below us, and 
under the cover of the steep bank near the water, formed immediately 
in front of Rousseau’s detachment. We were not aware of the presence 
of these troops until they rose from their cover nearly at dusk, and 
charged, firing. At the same time there was a shout around the 
heights, and a roar of artillery and small arms. 

Colonel Rousseau’s detachment was driven from its position, and 
fell back perhaps half a mile. By this time it was dark. A number 
of wounded men and officers had been left on the field, and, in the 
darkness, line was formed, a counter charge made, and the wounded 
brought off. The detachment then fell back to some timbered high 
ground on the turnpike. Rousseau’s orders were to hold on at Columbia 
until midnight. The men had nearly exhausted their one hundred and 
forty rounds of ammunition, and all the forces had left except this 
detachment. At midnight the march began, which continued without 
a halt until we reached Franklin. Approaching Spring Hill a little 
before dawn, we saw the camp fires of large bodies of troops appar- 
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ently not more than a mile from the road. We supposed our own 
army was encamped there, and that we would move out and join them. 
But Schofield, with nearly all his command, was by that time at or 
near Franklin. ‘The fires belonged to our foes. Between us and them 
was a force of some sort—only a skirmish line, I think, at that time. 
We could dimly see a few of our soldiers silently standing along a bar- 
ricade of rails, not far from the road, but not a word was said. It was 
a rapid, silent march through Spring Hill. On the road to Franklin 
we came up with a train of wagons and artillery, which we assisted to 
guard. The rear guard had lively skirmishing, and bodies of cavalry 
appeared in a threatening manner. The men put on their bayonets 
and kept up a rattling fire. Now and then a gun would unlimber and 
throw a few shells, and then drive on in a gallop. 

About noon, November 3oth, Rousseau’s detachment reached 
Franklin, and was cordially greeted by General Cox. As we 
approached we saw that the lines were being fortified with the utmost 
vigor. There is an idea that Franklin was a strongly-fortified place, 
but the intrenchments were all thrown up that day. 

General Schofield says in his official report : 

‘*T put the troops in position as they arrived; the Twenty-third corps on 
the left and center, covering the Columbia and Lewisburg pikes, and General 
Kimball’s division of the Fourth corps on the right. Two brigades of Wag- 
ner’s division were left in front to retard the enemy’s advance, and General 
Wood’s division, with some artillery, was moved to the north bank of the river” 
(the Harpeth). 


Thus, there were only three divisions and two brigades in the lines 
at Franklin. Of these, the two ‘fwenty-third corps divisions and the 
two Fourth corps brigades sustained the main shock of the battle, as is 
shown by the official reports. Of this battle I will attempt no general 
account, but only speak of what came under my own personal observa- 
tion. My own regiment, the Twelfth Kentucky, Colonel Rousseau, 
and the Sixteenth Kentucky, Colonel White, and part of the Eighth 
Tennessee were placed in reserve at a point about one hundred yards 
in rear of the old gin-house which stood near the Columbia pike. 
This reserve was instructed to be ready to move in line instantly to any 
point where needed. About 4:00 p. M. the first crash of the assault was 
heard. Immediately in our front and on both sides of the gin-house 
we saw confusion in the line. Some of it was giving away. General 
Cox, who was the ranking general, ordered up the reserve just men- 
tioned, and also a reserve brigade of the Fourth corps. But neither 
awaited to receive the order. The duty was so apparant they instantly 
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sprang forward to the works, and this, to some extent, rallied the men 
who had given away. 

General Cox says: 

‘Neither Colonel White, commanding Reiley’s second Jine, nor Colonel 
Opdyke waited for orders to charge, but were in motion before the order could 
reach them. White was nearest the parapet and reached it soonest,” etc. 


The 'l'welfth and Sixteenth Kentucky and Eighth Tennessee, rushed 
to the entrenchments just where the old gin-house stood. In front of 
the Sixteenth General Cleburne fell, and upon the works where the 
Twelfth fought, Generai Adams was killed—horse and rider. The 
spontaneous rush to the works of the Fourth corps reserve brigade 
under General Opdyke has elaborate mention in the histories, but that 
of the two Kentucky regiments has none, though it is noticed in the 
official reports of the division commander. 

I desire to speak with some particularity of the service rendered in’ 
this battie by the regiments just mentioned—the Twelfth and Six- 
teenth Kentucky and part of the Eighth Tennessee. ‘They were in 
Reiley’s brigade. 

General Cox commanded in person the Federal troops in that bat- 
tle. He states, in his official report, that he placed the troops in posi- 
tion as they came in on the Columbia pike that memorable November 
3oth ; that he placed Reiley’s brigade in the breastworks, with its right 
resting on the Columbia pike and its left extended eastwardly a little 
beyond a cotton-gin, which stood in an angle of the works. ‘The sec- 
ond line of Reiley’s brigade, says the report, ‘‘ consisted of the 
‘Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky and Eighth Tennessee volunteers.” 

In General Cox’s book, page eighty-four, he says: ‘‘ ‘The front of 
Reiley’s brigade was shorter than the others, for the two regiments 
(Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky), which had been left behind as 
pickets at Duck river, belonged to it, and these did not arrive till 
the line was occupied.” 

Thus, in the disposition of the troops, there were two small reserve 
bodies. One was Opdyke’s brigade, the other was Reiley’s second 
line, being half a brigade. Opdyke was on the Columbia pike, a 
short distance behind the line of the works. Reiley’s second line was 
a little east of the pike, in rear of the works, and a little closer up than 
Opdyke was. Colonel White commanded the Sixteenth Kentucky, 
Colonel Rousseau the Twelfth, and the Eighth Tennessee was in 
charge of a line officer. 

‘Toward the middle of the afternoon, November 30th, it became 
apparent that our line would be assailed. | As the uproar commenced 
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outside the lines, Reiley’s second line moved up somewhat nearer the 
works. ‘The line of men standing in the breastworks was watched by 
this reserve with the most intense interest. Everything depended 
upon its standing the shock. Suddenly confusion was seen. There 
was a break in plain view of every man in the reserve. It was caused 
by the running in of Wagner’s outposts, closely followed by the Con- 
federates. ‘The men in the works could not fire without striking Wag- 
ner’s men, and the terrible approach of the Confederate columns 
caused the men to give back from the works, they being, in fact, car- 
ried back by the inrushing of Wagner’s men. General Cox appeared 
instantly at the point of danger, mounted and waving his sword. His 
staff was seen rushing with orders ; but, as General Cox says, the re- 
serves did not wait for orders. ‘The duty was plain. | The instant the 
danger appeared they rushed forward. ‘The Twelfth and Sixteenth 
Kentucky and Eighth Tennessee (Reiley’s second line) struck the 
breastworks at the moment the Confederates were mounting them. 
The assailants were at a disadvantage on account of the ditch. Their 
fire was too high, while that of the Union troops was poured directly 
into the dense ranks of the enemy. ‘Two companies of the Twelfth 
Kentucky were armed with Colt’s revolving rifles. ‘The five discharges 
from each of these were most effective in the moment of emergency. 
Where the Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky and Eighth Tennessee 
fought the battle was literally hand to hand. ‘The standards of both 
armies waved over the works. Muskets flashed in the men’s faces. 
Officers fought like the men, emptying their pistols and using muskets 
and bayonets. For a moment it seemed the heavy columns of the as- 
sailing forces would overwhelm all defense; but the Federal line 
became stronger and stronger by reason of the rally of those who had 
been swept away from the works, and the assault weakened by reason 
of the awful fire poured into it. The line was held, and a shout of 
victory went up above the roar of musketry. 

A glance at any map of the battle of Franklin—for instance, the 
one in Van Horne’s ‘‘ Life of Thomas,” or the one in General Cox’s 
book, or the one in General Hood’s book—shows that the Confederate 
assault was heaviest from the pike eastwardly to and a little beyond the 
angle where the cotton-gin stood. The Twelfth Kentucky fought in 
the angle. The Sixteenth Kentucky and Eighth Tennessee were be- 
tween the angle and the pike. Opdyke’s brigade performed its gal- 
lant exploit at the pike. His men commingled with the right of the 
Sixteenth Kentucky. No officer ever did his duty in a battle more 
splendidly than General Cox at Franklin. He placed the reserves ex- 
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actly where they should have been, and when the break occurred he 
rushed to the breach and ordered up the reserves. He speaks in gen- 
erous praises of these reserves, and says they saw the emergency and 
dashed forward before they had time to get his orders. 

General Opdyke recently published in the New York Z?mes an ac 
count of the battle of Franklin, in which he set forth the services ot 
his brigade, and:tells how his men charged and retook the broken line. 
He adds: ‘** White gallantly led forward his command to strengthen 
the main line in his front.” Now, I was the adjutant of the Twelfth 
Kentucky. I saw the break from the angle at the gin-house to the 
pike. I was with my regiment in the struggle in the angle. — I have 
talked with the officers and men of the ‘Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky 
and Eighth ‘Tennessee. ‘They all saw the break. They did not strengthen 
the main line. but formed a main line, and were themselves strength- 
ened by the rally of the men who broke. ‘They rushed into the werks 
when they saw them bared of defenders. ‘They fought the enemy at 
and upon the works, and the line which had been there was rallied 
and brought up to strengthen them. 

The following is a quotation from Colonel Rousseau’s official report 
of the service of his regiment (Twelfth Kentucky) in the battle of 
Franklin. It was made December 7, 1864: 

‘« My regiment was exceedingly fatigued by recent fighting and marching» 
when, about noon of the 30th of November, we marched into Frankiin, and 
were assigned our position on the left of the Sixteenth Kentucky infantry, both 
régiments, as also the Eighth Tennessee infantry. being in reserve to the re- 
mainder of the brigade. The time between our arrival and the engage- 
ment of the 30th was employed in cooking and sleeping, the men being sadly in 
need of both food and rest. When it became evident that the enemy was de- 
termined to attack, I moved my regiment, by order of General Reiley, under 
shelter of the slight but steep ascent, upon which the line of works in our im- 
mediate front was built. Our position was at this time in rear, about fifty 
paces, of the extreme left of the brigade. The assault commenced ina very few 
minutes after I had made this move. I had my men in readiness to move to any 
point the instant I should receive orders. After remaining in this position a 
very short period, I observed the line of works at and near the old cotton-gin, 
in the angle of the line, being abandoned by our troops. Seeing the danger, 
and well knowing the disastrous consequences which would follow if the enemy 
should gain the works at this point, I ordered my regiment, on my own respon- 
sibility, forward to the works. Upon our arrival at that point, I found a suff- 
cient extent of the line abandoned into which to throw my entire regiment. 
The enemy had possession of the outside of the works, their officers calling to 
them to hold the works—that they had them, if they knew it. Their colors 
were planted on our works, and a number of their men had gained the top and 
fired down into our ranks. Even bayonets and clubbed muskets were used. 
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After a severe struggle, we gave the enemy a check, and our line was becoming 
stronger and stronger every moment by the return of those who had at first 
abandoned the works.” 


I have not the official report of the Sixteenth Kentucky and Eighth 
Tennessee, but, I doubt not, they are similar to Colonel Rousseau’s. 

A number of heavy assaults were made. The Confederates, with 
the most intrepid bravery, charged the intrenchments again and again. 
I well remember the appearance their solid ranks presented just out- 
side the breastworks. But momentary glimpses of them could be 
caught, however, on account of the dense smoke. Indeed, by reason 
of the thick canopy of smoke, darkness came on prematurely, and put 
an end to the carnage. 

When the assaults were over, a skirmish line was ordered out, and 
many wounded Confederates came into our lines, where they would be 
out of the way in the event of another attack. I talked with some of 
them. A wounded colonel complained of the rash conduct of the 
Confederate commander. 

Cotton was taken from the old gin-house to make beds for the 
wounded of both sides. All that could be done to alleviate suffering 
was done, but, in the excitement and darkness, appeals for help had to 
go unheeded. Before midnight the troops were quietly withdrawn 
from Franklin. They marched all night, and reached Nashville next 
morning. 

My own regiment, and those acting immediately with it, had been 
without rest or sleep three days and three nights. | One day was spent 
in battle at Columbia. ‘The night previous to that day was spent tak- 
ing position and intrenching. ‘The night following was the rapid, silent 
march past Spring Hill. Then followed the battle of Franklin, and 
the night march to Nashville. — I presume Schofield’s whole force was 
occupied equally as much. Yet soldiers were never in better spirit. 

The forces under Schofield had the most implicit faith in him as a 
commander. He had been with the ‘Twenty-third corps a great while. 
It was known as his corps. He had come to be known and trusted by 
all of Sherman’s army, and the Fourth corps served under him with 
entire confidence. 

General Cox had long commanded a division of the Twenty-third 
corps, and, at this time, commanded the corps. | He had won the ad- 
miration of his men by his ability, cool bravery, ard constant presence 
with them. 

I never heard one expression at Columbia, or Franklin, or Nash- 
ville, that indicated apprehension of any unusual danger at any point. 
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I was in the habit of talking freely with many officers in both corps, 
and I never heard any criticism in the army of Schofield’s management 
in holding on at Columbia. _ I first heard this criticism after the war, 
when the histories began to appear. 

There is a conviction in the minds of many on both sides that Scho- 
field’s army was in the utmost peril at Spring Hill, November 2gth ; 
that it was so exposed it might easily have been destroyed, and that it 
was only saved from destruction by some strange and inscrutable fatal- 
ity, or accident, or disobedience of orders, which prevented the death- 
blow being struck. 

I have endeavored to get the facts in regard to the movements of 
the two armies on that day. On the 27th of November, General 
Thomas telegraphed from Nashville to Schofield at Columbia to hold 
General Hood in check, if possible, until A. J. Smith’s corps could 
reach Nashville. That corps was then to be sent out to re enforce 
Schofield. Some extracts here from a letter I have received from Colonel 
W. M. Wherry, of the regular army, and who was Schofield’s chief of 
staff at that time, will give an outline of the situation : 


“ The problem presented to General Schofield when he was sent to take. 


command at Pulaski of the troops in the field was to delay Hood, as far as 
practicable, to give General Thomas (at Nashville) the time necessary to concen- 
trate and organize the scattered detachments of which his force was to be com- 
posed. Having been apprised of General Hood's advance from the Tennessee 
river, Schofield interposed his troops at Columbia, and held the south bank of 
Duck river several days, and then crossed to the north bank. 

* 7 “ [t was apparent Hood could not cross the river in front of 
the Union army, and he could not avail himself of his artillery without the use 
of the Columbia pike. The crossings above and below were carefully watched, 
and information that Forrest's cavalry had crossed Duck river, and that Hood’s 
infantry was crossing at Huey’s mill, above Columbia, reached Schofield from 
Wilson (commanding the cavalry), as early as three o’clock in the morning, No- 

‘* This matter was fully considered, and the decision deliberately made not 
to retreat at all that day—November 29th. x * = It was delib- 
erately determined to hold that crossing until the night of the 29th, after the 
cost was fully counted and means necessary fairly estimated. There were two 
things possible fer Hood to do after crossing the river above Columbia. The 
one was to push straight for Schofield’s rear at Spring Hill; the other was to 
turn directly down the left back and attack his left flank. The first would take 
him until late in the afternoon (November 29th), the second could be done 
much earlier in the day. 

‘¢ The dispositions necessary to meet either of these movements which Hood 
might make were not at all difficult or doubtful, and they were made easily, in 
ample time. 
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**One division was sufficient to hold the crossing at Columbia, and Cox, of 
the Twenty-third corps, was assigned to that duty, where he was already in po- 
sition. One division of the Fourth corps, under the corps commander, General 
Stanley, was sent early in the morning to Spring Hill, to hold that point, keep 
control of the turnpike, and cover the trains parked in rear until the main body 
should arrive there. A brigade (Colonel Post’s) was sent to reconnoiter Hood’s 
column, watch its movements, and discover its plans, Kimball’s division, of 
the Fourth corps, was halted near Rutherford’s creek, and also Ruger’s, of the 
Twenty-third corps, south of the creek. 

‘* The entire army, except Cox’s and Wagner’s divisions and Post's brigades, 
was, therefore, held in hand near the turnpike, nearly in line, facing Hood’s 
column, ready to meet an attack or move to Spring Hill. 

** As soon as Hood’s plan was fully disclosed, the main column marched 
rapidly to Spring Hill, reaching there about dark, or before six o’clock, instead 
of nine, as General Hood was erroneously advised. The leading brigade of 
Kimball’s division was put in position on Stanley’s right, confronting the Con- 
federate camp-fires, and completely masking the road along which the other 
troops were to move to reach Stanley’s left, toward Franklin.” 

It was about twelve miles from Columbia to Spring Hill, and a good 
turnpike road. Huey’s mill, where Hood crossed Duck river, was 
about four miles above Columbia. From that point to Spring Hill 
was about fifteen miles by the road, which, at that season of the year, 
was so bad that only one battery accompanied each corps of Hood’s 
flanking column. The days were about the shortest of the year. 
Stanley reached Spring Hill in the forenoon of the 29th, and 
trenched himself. The difference between moving from Columbia 
to Spring Hill by the pike and moving from Huey’s mill to Spring Hill 
is shown by the significant fact that Stanley left Columbia after news 
reached Schofield that Hood had started from Huey’s mill, marching 
light and as rapidly as the rough country would permit ; yet Stanley 
arrived at Spring Hill in the forenoon, while Hood’s head of column 
reached a point within two miles of the place between three and four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

General Schofield says in his official report : 

‘¢T learned from General Wilson, about two o’clock in the morning, on the 
29th, that the enemy’s cavalry had forced a crossing near the Lewisburg pike, 
and about daylight in the morning, that his infantry was also crossing at Huey’s 
mill, five miles above Columbia, from which a road leads into the Franklin pike 
at Spring Hill. The enemy might endeavor to reach the latter place in advance 
of me, and ig cut of my retreat, or strike me in flank near Duck river. 


* * I, therefore, sent General Stanley, with a divi- 
sion of infantry, to hold that point and cover the trains. General Cox was left 
in position to hold the crossing at Columbia, and Generals Wood and Kimball 
were put in line facing Huey’s mill, with a brigade thrown forward to recon- 
noiter, and General Ruger was ordered to move on the pike in rear of Ruther- 
ford's creek.” 
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Before seven o'clock in the evening, Schofield’s whole force, 
except the one division left at Columbia, was at Spring Hill. ‘There, 
Schofield hoped A. J. Smith’s corps would come up to him that night. 

sut, learning it had not yet reached Nashville, he determined to move 
off quietly to Franklin, and, toward midnight, when Cox came up 
from Columbia, he did so. 

When General Hood approached Spring Hill, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, with the head of his infantry column, he found it cov- 
ered, precisely as he had found Columbia covered, by Cox’s division, 
when he approached that place five days before. He says in his book 
he expected his troops, under General S. 1). Lee, left at Columbia, to 
keep Schofield occupied there while he made his detour. He also says 
Lee’s demonstration ‘‘ attained this object.” But it is plain he is in 
error, for Schofield was not kept occupied at Columbia. On the con- 
trary, one division only remained in position there, while the remainder 
of his force was at Spring Hill, and far out on the road leading to that 
point, ready to confront Hood's flanking column, whether it would 
strike at Spring Hill or at any intermediate point. There is nothing 
either in General Hood’s book or in his official report to indicate that 
he knew how strong a force lay in his front at Spring Hill. General 
Cheatham, when ordered at four o’clock in the afternoon to take pos- 
session of the pike, went to execute the order. At twilight, he rode 
back to General Hood and reported the enemy’s line ‘‘ too long ”’ for 
this to be done. 

The complaint that General Cheatham failed in his duty is based on 
a mistaken idea of the force that gallant officer found confront- 
ing him. 

General Hood says: 

‘*T could not succeed in arousing the troops to action when one good divi- 
sion would have sufficed to do the work. One good division, I reassert, could 
have routed that portion of the enemy which was at Spring Hill.” 

Now, this certainly shows a misconception of the situation. Gen- 
eral Stanley was in position with a good division for the purpose of 
preventing Hood’s occupation of Spring Hill, and it is not a matter of 
doubt as to the result, if a division of either of those two armies had 
attacked an intrenched and well-posted division of the other. 

Nor does it appear that General Hood knew what troops those were 
which impeded his way at Spring Hill. It is not likely he supposed 
any had been sent up from Columbia, for he says he ‘‘ knew that 
Schofield was occupied in his front, since I could distinctly hear the 
roar of Lee’s artillery at Columbia.” 
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Also, he says General 5. D. Lee ‘‘ attained the object of his dem- 
onstration (at Columbia), which was to keep the Federals in ignorance 
of our movement till sufficient time had been allowed to reach the de- 
sired point” (Spring Hill). 

General Hood was riding at the head of his column, directed on 
Spring Hill. He says he arrived in person within two miles of the 
place about three o’clock in the afternoon, November 29th. 

He says in his official report : 

‘* About four o’clock in the afternoon, our infantry forces— Major-General 
Cheatham in the advance -commenced to come in contact with the enemy, 
about two miles from Spring Hill. The enemy was, at this time, moving rap- 
idly along the pike, with some of his troops fermed on the flank of his column 
to protect it.” 

He then says that, though Cheatham was repeatedly ordered to get 
possession of the pike, he made but a feeble attack, and failed. Then 
he adds, that, though the golden opportunity passed with day- 
light, he did not at dark abandon the hope of dealing a heavy blow. 
So General Stewart, who by that time had come up, was ordered to 
form on Cheatham’s right, so as to throw his column across the road, 
but, in the darkness, this also failed, and the troops went into bivouac. 

All this shows that General Hood could not have had the facts of 
the case. Schofield’s forces were not moving along the pike at 4:00 
p. M. Hood, from his position two miles away, might have caught 
sight of some moving wagons, but no troops were moving there at that 
time. One division under Stanley was strongly posted, covering the 
coveted point, Spring Hill, and it was about dark, when Stewart was 
feeling for the pike, that Schofield’s other divisions began to come up 
to assist in blocking the way. 

General Hood himself speaks of the early approach of dark, and 
bad roads at that season of the year. His advance began to come up 
within two miles of Spring Hill between 3:00 and 4:00 p. mM. It 
required time to bring up the other portions of his column approaching 
over rough country and bad roads, and before he and General Cheatham 
could make the proper disposition for assailing Stanley and turning his 
flank night had come and more troops came up to oppose him. 

If the attack had been made at once, at 4:00 Pp. M., it would have 
been made by Hood’s advance troops only, and would have been met 
by a strongly-posted division of about five thousand men. _ It is well- 
nigh certain that Stanley’s division would not have been routed. 

Colonel Wherry says, in substance, that any attack which Cheatham 
could possibly have made at Spring Hill would have been far less 
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formidable than that made by two corps at Franklin, yet the latter was 
repulsed by a force a little stronger than two divisions, and no better 
posted than that of Stanley at Spring Hill. 

The roar of an engagement would have hastened up the other 
division, only a few miles away on the pike, toward Columbia, which 
division did actually arrive anyhow about dark. ‘There is no assurance 
that had Cheatham pushed boldly in and assailed Stanley at Spring 
Hill at 4:00 p. M., November 29th, he would not have brought on a 
battle there, with the same result, which occurred at the same hour, 
the next day at Franklin. 

I know that General Cox, whose command was left longer at 
Columbia than any others, thought Schofield’s disposition and manage- 
ment of his troops that 29th of November skillful and wise, and that 
Schofield’s deliberate judgment was justified by the result. General 
Cox’s views were that as Schofield’s object was to prevent Hood’s use 
of the Columbia pike as long as possible, his conduct was well-judged 
boldness and nothing more, and that he accomplished exactly what he 
believed he could accomplish; that Schofield made no mistake, because 
he was advised of the facts in ample time, and acted deliberately ; nor 
was he rash, because he was discharging the very duty assigned to 
him. 

These are the views of one of the most accomplished officers the 
service had, and they show that the ‘‘extreme peril” at Spring Hill 
has been wonderfully exaggerated by writers on both sides, who have 
not fully understood either the plans or object of Schofield. 

They also show that the reproaches cast upon the Confederate army 
and its commanders for alleged failure to do their duty at Spring Hill 
are unjust and unfounded. ‘There was no bolder leader than Hood, 
and no leader ever had a braver army. Yet he did not cut off the 
Federal forces, because Schofield was advised of the move and took 
the steps necessary to prevent it. It is a most common occurrence for 
flank movements to be thus intercepted. General Joseph E. Johnson 
frequently interposed troops to prevent Sherman from turning his flank 
in Georgia; and at every point where General Grant’s flanking columns 
struck from the Wilderness to Richmond General Lee’s troops were 
found in position. ‘To attach blame to Hood and Cheatham at Spring 
Hill implies that Schofield knowingly sat still at Columbia and allowed 
himself to be flanked, which he did not do. He did his duty promptly 
and skillfully, and for this reason Hood and Cheatham were checked 
at Spring Hill. 

It must be remembered that Stanley was well supplied with artillery, 
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while Hood had very little, if any, at Spring Hill as early as 4:00 pP. 
M. His artillery was nearly all at Columbia, roaring at Cox, and 
waiting for the opening of the pike. It must be remembered, too, in 
connection with all these events, that Schofield’s object was not to get 
rapidly out of Hood’s way—this he might have done. 

Colonel Wherry says: 
‘He could have retreated directly to the Harpeth, so as to have reached 
Franklin early on the 29th, before the time when Hood’s head of column actu- 


ally reached Spring Hill, and then could have crossed the Harpeth by the 
morning of the 30th. Thus could have been avoided the terrible battle of 


Franklin.”’ 

His plain duty was to hinder and delay Hood, and keep back his 
artillery and trains as long as possible at Columbia, and not to give up 
the pike an hour sooner than compelled to do so. 

This duty implied risking something, even if it was a battle at Spring 
Hill, or at Franklin, where it did occur. 

It is evident that Schofield was not seeking to avoid a collision. 
He could not attack the superior forces of his enemy, but he was 
willing to receive an attack. With a full knowledge of Hood’s move, 
he made dispositions of his forces with the expectation of attack, 
though he might have avoided it. 

If Schofield had retreated rapidly, without taking a risk at any 
point-—which he might have done—he would have been censured. 
He was to gain time for General Thomas, at some hazard. It was his 
duty to calculate how much risk he could take. He was to consider 
the rough country Hood had to pass over, the distance he had to go, 
the short days of that season, the impracticability of taking artillery, 
how enterprising Hood would probably be, and then make such dis- 
positions as were necessary. He did all this, and the result shows that 
he calculated correctly. 

If he had not acted as he did, but had crossed the Harpeth 
November 29th—which he might have done—he would have been the 
next day at Nashville, closely followed by Hood's exultant army, 
unchecked by any stand of the Federal forces, and wiid with enthusiasm, 
hope, and excitement. As Thomas had not yet received his principal 
re-enforcements, A. J. Smith’s corps, it is most likely that he would 
have been compelled to give up Nashville and much else besides. 


THOMAS SPEED, 
Captain and Adjutant Twelfth Kentucky Infantry. 
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THE BATTLE OF MANSFIELD. 


AE 


\YVHE battle of Mansfield, for so it has passed into 


history, was fought on Sunday, April 8, 1864. 
The events immediately preceding this — battle 
were a sudden advance of the Federals up Red 
river, an assault and the capture of Fort de 
Russy, pressing on rapidly by the Federals to 
Alexandria, thus turning ‘Taylor’s flank and gain- 
ing his left rear and severing his communications. ‘These rapid move- 
ments forced the Confederates to make a long detour through the piny 
woods, and with scant rations and no cavalry, their labors were ardu- 
ous; heavy picketing. long marches, halting occasionally to cook scant 
rations and hastily gathering up utensils and half raw rations, struck 
the line of march again, frequently forming line of battle when too 
closely pressed, and pressing onward and backwards again, the Con- 
federates finally gained their communications without coming to an 
unequal engagement. 

It was about this stage of our retreat that the Texas cavalry, which 
had been wintering in ‘Texas and ordered to our support, began to 
arrive and, taking the place of the infantry in the rear, gave us a rest- 
ing spell, though* continuing our retreat on through Mansfield two or 
three miles west, where we went into camp remaining several days. 

On Sunday morning, the 8th of April, a day set apart for fasting 
and prayer, we left camp early that day, going east in the direction of 
Mansfield, and having arrived in the place, movements and _ prepara- 
tions were made, of a nature to leave no doubt on the mind of the 
soldier what they portended. The army was being made effective by 
leaving the sick; and, placed in light marching order with cartridge 
boxes filled, we continued eastward two or three miles to a large plan- 
tation through which the road ran. Monton’s division of infantry was 
placed to the left of the road, Walker’s to the right, and to the left of 
Monton’s infantry was the cavalry. It seemed that the Federals were 
trying to flank us by the left as we moved down the line in that direc- 
tion several times. When formed in line of battle, General Monton, 
when passing down the line, said, opposite the Louisiana brigade, 
** Louisianians must draw the first blood to-day.” While at the left of 
the brigade, which was occupied: by the Eighteenth Louisiana, a squad- 
ron of Federal cavalry emerged from the woods into the field which 
was about one-half or three-quarters of a mile wide, and came directly 
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on, thinking they had seen a few dismounted cavalrymen. ‘They were 
not mistaken, but they had not seen a line of infantry between them 
and their anticipated prey, until a volley emptied many of their sad- 
dles, and thus, according to General Monton’s anticipation, Louisian- 
ians drew the first blood. 

After skirmishing some time, the order was given to charge, which 
was done across the open field under a terrific rain of grape, canister, 
and minie-balls, the Louisianians suffering terribly, especially in off- 
cers. ‘The brave Colonel Armand of the Eighteenth, Colonel Beard 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Clock of the consolidated Crescent regiment, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Walker of the Twenty-eighth Louisiana. were 
among the killed in the charge across the field. Arriving at the fence 
on the east side we prostrated ourselves a few minutes to recover breath, 
then onward through the timber into another field, where were located 
the engines of destruction which were playing havoc with our ranks, 
the celebrated Nims’ battery and the infantry, which, by this time, was 
in inglorious flight. Nims’ battery stood its ground well; most of the 
horses being killed, it could not have escaped by this time. One 
plucky driver attempted to save his piece, having two horses intact 
which he hitched to it and started rearward, but a Louisiana private 
wisely shot one of the horses in preference to the driver, thus making 
the capture complete. 

About this time General Monton was cruelly assassinated. In the 
impetuosity of our charge through the timber, we had left a gap 
between the right and center regiments of the Louisiana brigade, and 
emerging into the second field to close up, we found we had gained 
the rear of a company or two of Federal skirmishers who immediately 
surrendered. General Monton rode forward to receive their surrender 
and make some disposition of them, doubtless. He was alone, his aides 
being elsewhere on the field, when the surrendered Federals perceiving 
doubtless that he was a General, picked up their guns which they had 
thrown down, and shot the generous commander. ‘This so incensed 
the Louisianians that they rushed upon them and could not be stayed, 
until every one was killed. Where these troops were from, I have 
never been satisfactorily informed. I have heard they were renegade 
Louisianians. ‘The Louisiana brigade was much scattered in the sec- 
ond field. ‘There was a cavalry regiment of the Federals rapidly 
forming, and a charge from it would have done much mischief, but at 
this juncture Polignac’s brigade of Texans, having cieared their front of 


enemies, moved in close order up to their position on our right, thus 
enfilading the Federals, who retired precipitately, and no enemy was 
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left in arms on the entire field. All that were not killed or captured 
were in complete route. Wagons, in trying to turn about, were over- 
turned, blocking up the road so that almost the entire train was capt- 
ured. 

Walker’s division took up the pursuit and had a desperate battle 
with fresh troops about five miles from the battlefield of Mansfield. 

Thus ended the battle of Mansfield, one of the hardest fought in 
the trans Mississippi department, and one of the most complete victo- 
ries of the war. It was fought by General ‘Taylor contrary to orders, 
but his attack was very opportune. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Almost without a parallel in history, he stands to-day an alien and a 
disfranchised citizen in the land of his nativity, scarcely, indeed, ever 
venturing beyond the friendly shadow of his own roof tree. In this 
free country, whose liberties are sounded in song and story, the asylum 
for the oppressed of every nation, he, ‘‘ the noblest Roman of them 
all,” is simply permitted to exist. Not always, either in the undis- 
turbed seclusion which seems his choice, thoug the envenomed 
shafts of malice which, ever and anon, are directed at him, glance 
back from the pure alabaster of his reputation, more fatal in their re- 
bound than in the original thrust. 

And there he stands, Saul-like, among even the great men of his 
century. 

Thoroughly conscious of his own integrity and high purpose, he 
disdains to be drawn into a defense of his actions and motives which 
are so continually assaulted. | Conscious, too, he must be that, deep 
down in the hearts of thousands of his people, there is a steady cur- 
rent of love and veneration that no poisoned shaft can disturb. 

Passing unscathed through the trying crucible of adversity, his lus- 
ter is radiant as compared with those of his contemporaries, who, like 
the rich man in the parable, have essayed to build greater barns. ‘Thus 
he will continue to stand in his noble isolation till called to come up 
higher, a living, breathing monument to the hopes and dreams of lib- 
erty that were entombed on that fatal April day ’neath the old apple- 
tree at Appomattox. 

**Q, Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy name!” 

RE. 
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A SECESH DOCTOR. 


HERE were a great many heroes in the war unknown 
to history. They didn’t figure with sword and plume 
at the head of a charging column, nor even fire a 
musket along the battle line. I could mention a 
number who, though they never saw a pitched field, 
struggled and fought throughout the whole war, doing 
a full and noble part for conscience’s sake; but I will 


mention one only, and that is Dr. R , of my neigh- 


borhood, who practiced his profession in the midst of 

perils, was often hunted for by raiding parties, and 
sometimes shot at, yet*never could be forced to go into exile. He may 
be said to have held his small district against the United States, keep- 
ing his neighbors true and steadfast in their allegiance to the Lost 
Cause. The other day I asked him how it came to pass that he was 
never captured. 

‘* Because,” said he, ‘* whenever the Yanks got too thick I retired 
to. Dime,” 

‘Why, that was five hundred miles away,” said I. 

‘* My Dixie wasn’t more than a mile from the house, in the hills. 
It was furnished apartments, on the thifd floor, underground, sir.” 

‘* Must have been a den,” said I. 

“You might call it so. It was a kind of a cave, where I always 
kept a bed, and wood, water, and plenty to eat, in case of a protracted 
absence from professional duty. You see, I took my oid cook, Sally. 
into partnership. Tellon me? No, sir. She was my old nurse, or 
mammy. ‘They might have scared the secret out of me, but fire 
wouldn’t have gotten it out of her. How did I know when it was 
time to go in my hole? Easy enough. I always kept scouts out. 
The storekeeper at the cross-roads was generally the first to hear of 
military movements, and, though he was a Union man, he always kept 
me posted. The greatest danger was at night, when I was asleep, but 
I had one sentinel that never slept on duty, and he never failed to give 
the alarm. Of course, people came after me at night to see the sick, 
and I generally went, too; but I could always tell the character of the 
new arrivals by the alarm sounded by my faithful sentinel. No, in- 
deed, I didn’t hire any guard to watch over me! It was a dog that I 
I am alluding to—a coal-black hound by the name of Liz. Well, sir, 


old Liz would always bark when anybody was a-comin’ ; but when the 
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Yankees came she never failed to give a peculiar yelp and make for a 
hole under the house. That was my danger signa], and when Liz 
broke for her ‘* bomb-proof” I broke for mine. That was the way they 
never got me. So, you see, if I wasn’t in the army, [ had my trou- 
bles. IT fed lots of rebels, and doctored many more that were hid 
away in the hills in my district. Did they take my stock? Pretty 
near all I had the first year of the war, but during the other three 
I managed to get even with them.” ac 


THE BATTLE OF FORT STEADMAN. 


On the morning of the 25th day of March, 1865, the Third brigade, 
First division, Ninth Army corps, commanded by General McLaughlin, 
occupied the line of breastworks from the right of Fort Steadman to 
the left of Fort Hazkell, a distance of about one-fourth mile, and com- 
posed of the following regiments, viz: The ‘Twenty-first, T'wenty- 
ninth, and Fifty-seventh Massachusetts regiments; the Third Mary- 
land, Fourteenth New York ‘‘ heavy artillery,” and the One Hundredth 
P. V. V. (Roundheads). 

The One Hundredth occupied the position on the line from the 
right of Fort Hazkell to a battery in position on the left of Fort Stead- 
man. On the morning of the 25th of March, 1865, between four and 
five o’clock, it was discovered that the rebels had taken Fort Steadman 
and had turned the guns so as to sweep our lines to Hazkell. The 
rebels formed their troops and advanced on the right flank and rear of 
the One Hundredth Pennsylvania, driving them in the direction of 
Hazkell. Colonel Pentecost, commanding the regiment, ordered it to 
change front and fix bayonets, in order to check the rebels. ‘Then, 
seeing that the right of the regiment had been cut off from the left, he 
ordered the left to get into Fort Hazkell and destroy the bridge, and 
at the same time made the remark that he would try and get to where 
the right of the regiment was, in which attempt he was mortally 
wounded. The command then fell upon Major Maxwell, he going 
with the left into Fort Hazkell. The rebels now charged Fort Hazkell 
on the rear and right flank three or four times, each time being 
repulsed. 

After making their last charge they retreated, some to their own 
lines and the others toward Fort Steadman. At this time Major Max- 
well concluded to charge his men and try and recapture Fort Steadman. 

The major of the Fourteenth New York, who had become separated 
from his command, made the remark that ‘‘he would go along.” 
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After the men had been formed in the rear of Fort Hazkell, ready 
for the charge, Hartranft’s division was seen in the distance advancing 
toward the rear of Fort Steadman, when Captain David Book and 
Charles Oliver asked James P. Sankey to go and tell Hartranft’s men 
that the One Hundredth regiment were going to charge on Fort Stead- 
man, and for them not to fire. He went back far enough to be heard 
by the troops advancing, and was answered by a captain in one of the 
advance regiments that all was right, and to go ahead. He returned 
part way to the regiment, and signaled to the boys to go ahead, which 
they did, coming into the rear entrance of Fort Steadman, when the 
rebels cried out, ‘‘We surrender.” At this time Hartranft’s advance 
line had got within range of Fort Steadman, and fired a volley into the 
boys of the One Hundredth as they entered the fort. 

From the foregoing facts it is beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the honor of having wen this battle belongs to the Third brigade, First 
division, Ninth corps, as the rebels came in on their line, and were 
whipped by them without the assistance of any outside troops except 
from a battery which occupied a position on the hill in the rear of Fort 
Steadman ; and, also, as all the battle-flags captured on this morning 
were taken by the Third brigade, the One Hundredth regiment alone 
capturing seven stand of rebel colors, for which the men who captured 
them received medals from the war department. Charles Oliver, of 
Company ‘‘ M,” captured two rebel colonels and two battle-flags in this 
engagement. 

In General Hartranft’s official report of this battle, he claimed for 
his brigade the entire and exclusive honor of recapturing Fort Stead- 
man, also claiming to have captured a large number of prisoners, 
battle-flags, etc. A few days after his report was published, the facts 
being that neither he nor his brigade were on the field until after the 
battle, and that as our general had been captured, and the next in com- 
mand mortally wounded, he was asked to correct his report, and give 
‘*honor to whom honor was due.” This he never did. At a reunion 
of the One Hundredth regiment, in Pittsburgh, in 1870, he made 
some explanation and apology, and although his false report had given 
him a second star, and the fame of ‘‘Hero,” he never publicly cor- 
rected his report, and the brigade to this day has never received any 


credit for what it did in this battle. 
J. C. STEVENSON. 
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INCIDENTS AT SHILOH. 


By s. W. STEELE, IN THE NASHVILLE AMERICAN, 


On the morning of the 5th, I was ordered to report to Genera] 
Bragg, who said he wanted me to act as guide and scout for the right 
of the army. About 6:00 A. M., General Bragg was at the junction of 
the bark road with the Monterey and Savannah road, a little south of 
Mickey's house, while General Hardee’s column was passing on the 
bark road to the front. During the interval between divisions, several 
prisoners were brought up from the Owl-creek road by Lieutenant 
George Helm, a very gallant young officer and scout. Colonel Clan- 
ton, of the First Alabama Cavalry, also brought up a Federal major 
and several soldiers, whom he had captured the evening before in an 
encounter with Colonel Buckland’s command. The major looked 
wildly up and down the column, and, wheeling his horse, plunged 
down the slope toward the timber, in the direction of the Federal 
camps. Generals Bragg and Hardee shouted to his pursuers not to 
shoot him, and he was surrounded, after a lively chase of some three- 
quarters of a mile, and was brought back, General Bragg saying to 
him, sternly : 

‘¢ Sir, what do you mean by trying to escape ?” 

Wiping the great drops of perspiration from his forehead, he re- 
plied: 

‘Our folks don’t know anything about this, and, of course, they 
ought,”’ wearing a distressed look as the troops passed. 

General Bragg replied: ‘* We are not ready yet, but will give them 
the information shortly, and save you the trouble.” 

At this time, our line in front of General Bragg was very hotly 
engaged, several of the enemy’s batteries being concentrated upon our 
center, and delivering such a withering fire that several regiments were 
forced to retire a short distance on the right and left of the general. 
While reforming, still under fire of this terrible battery, a company ot 
from fifty to seventy-five quartermasters, commissaries, ordnance offi- 
cers, and their clerks came marching out of the camp in our rear, thor- 
oughly equipped as infantry, and, coming around in front of General 
Bragg, the officer brought his men to a present, and reported them 
ready for duty, wherever they might be sent. I think the officer in 
command was Major Chumbliss. General Bragg leaned forward in 
his stirrups, and, pointing toward the battery, said : 

‘* Do you see that battery ? Go and take it.” 

Away they moved into the very hottest of the fire. Just at this 
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time, a colonel came up to General Bragg and asked permission to take 
his regiment back to a safe place to reform them. He replied: 

‘* No, colonel, form your men where you are. It is the safest place 
for you and your country. Look at those brave officers charging that 
battery (about this time they were double-quicking, and the shot and 
shell crushing through their ranks, and bursting on their heads) ; form 
your men and move your line in instantly, and support that company.” 

Soon after, the fire from the battery slackened, and General Bragg 
directed me to go to General Withers, tell him ‘‘ that the enemy are 
whipped, the day is ours; press them with all vigor. Then go to 
Colonel Wirt Adams, and tell him to charge into the enemy’s rear and 
cut them to pieces.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., March 28, 1885. 
70 th: Editor: 


Sir: In the Bivovac for March, 1885, page 308, Bishop C. C. 
Penick, in speaking of the Rev. Mr. Stringfellow, says: ‘* He, Z de- 
lieve, of all other men, knows best why General Fits John Porter did not 
meet the expectations of General Pope at the second battle of Manassas.” 

My exception to this broad statement is so great that I am at a loss 
to properly meet it; but if Bishop Penick means to convey the idea 
that, from charity or other reasons, the Rev. Mr. Stringfellow has re- 
frained from telling all he knows or remembers of the action at second 
Manassas, and General Porter’s relation to it, I refer your readers to 
his testimony on page 328, Volume II., ‘* Proceedings and Report of 
Board of Officers in case of Fitz John Porter,” and to his letter, read 
in part by the judge advocate, on page 1162, same volume. 

I think they will agree that the statement of Bishop Penick needs, 
at least, qualification. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN P. NICHOLSON. 


A TOUCHING story, of which Miss Mary Lee is the heroine, is that after one 
of the terrible battles near Richmond, just previous to the close of the war, she 
and some other ladies went on the field to render whatever assistance they could 
in the care of the wounded and dying soldiers of her father’s army. One among 
those to whom she went to offer relief was a youth of not over sixteen, who had 
been fatally shot, and was ready to expire. She saw the poor fellow was going 
to die immediately, and being struck by his youth and neat attire, asked him if 
he had any message to leave behind. <‘* Yes,’ he said, ‘*my name is 
my mother lives at 


, and 
; tell her, if you please. that I have just seen our splen- 


did commander, General Lee, ride by, and that I am content to die.”” That 
was all. He never knew it was his splendid commander's daughter to whom he 
was confiding that final message. 
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THe following reminiscences of the Twelfth Louisiana infantry 
are furnished by Mr. R. J. Tabor: 


During the first bombardment at Port Hudson, Louisiana, in the summer of 
1862, it was ascertained, by the pickets being driven in, that the Federals were 
advancing to attack Port Hudson by land as well as by water. My company 
(Company ‘‘E,”’ Twelfth Louisiana infantry) was ordered by General Russ two or 
three miles out on the road the enemy were advancing. There was a creek with 
a bridge over it which was ordered to be torn up, and the company was placed 
in ambush to await the enemy. Very soon a company of blue-coats—and very 
fine-looking soldiers, well mounted and equipped, from Rhode Island, I think—- 
came riding up. When they saw the bridge was torn up, some of them said: 
‘¢ The ‘rebs’ have been here.” About the same time the command, 
‘* Fire!’ was given by the ‘‘ rebs,”’ and “right about’ was given by the Yanks. 
The captain, and a sergeant, and two privates were captured. A Colonel Clark 
was mortally wounded. One poor fellow was thrown from his horse, and went 
out of sight with one foot hanging in his stirrup, and doubtless was killed. We 
returned with our prisoners, thinking we could whip and drive back the whole 
Federal army. 


At Resaca, Georgia, Captain Braden, Twelfth Louisiana infantry, was shot 
through the breast. Everyone thought he would die. He got well and re- 
turned to his company. There had been, during his absence, another officer 
appointed captain of his company. He was indignant. The other officer, 
being a gentleman and a friend, gave way to the first captain, who remained 
with his command until the war closed, and, so far as I know, is yet alive. He 
certainly was a very brave man. 

FARMERVILLE, LA., December 12, 1884. 


SKIRMISH LINE. 


AN ALL-NIGHT CALL.—A party of four Confederates paid a visit to some 
young ladies, staying at a farm house, about six miles from camp. The night 
was dark and cold, and the road was horrid. They were, however, amply 
rewarded by the warm welcome they received, ‘Three were in love, and soon 
there were just three pairs of the most absorbed young people to be anywhere 
seen. The remaining soldier was obliged to talk to the elderly mistress of the 
house, and witness in agony the happiness of his comrades. By twelve o’clock 
the two had exhausted the war as a topic, and still it was impossible to catch 
the eyes of any of the other wretches, so fascinated were they by their fair com- 
panions. By three o’clock A. M. they had confided to each other all they knew 
of earthly things, and sat scowling in gloomy silence. The fire, though often 
replenished, at last went black out. The candle flickered in the socket. The 
lady of the house, in despair, left the room. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said Captain G., 
rising when the candle was on the point of leaving them in darkness, ‘the 
fire has gone out, the lady of the house has gone out, and the candle is about to 
follow suit. I, at least, am going home.” It is needless to say that the visit 
terminated suddenly, and that they failed to get back to camp by morning roll- 
call. 
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STAMPEDE MANNERS.—-Major G. was not a man of dash, but he possessed 
steady courage, and always managed to keep up his end of the log. Upon one 
occasion the fortune of war forced him, with the rest of his cavalry regiment, 
to fall back in a great hurry. At first it was trot march; then a gallop, and 
soon a John Gilpin race. With a decent regard for appearances, and a lively 
sense of a hereafter, he bowled along over a hilly country road, under the long- 
range fire of the pursuing Yanks. In the stampede, he fell in with a former 
servant, whom he hadn’t seen fora year. The negro boy would neither go on 
or lag behind, but galloped steadily alongside of the major. ‘Is that you, 
Ben?” said he, feeling obliged to say something to encourage the boy. ‘‘]’s 
sorry to say it is, major,” said Ben, apologetically. ‘* Did you ever see any- 
thing like this, Ben, before?” ‘* OQ, yes, sir; dey chased us in Pennsylvania 
free days wuss dan dis.” 


A War ANecboTE.—While in winter quarters near Centreville, it came to 
pass that one of the rebel drummers, who was, on account of his conduct, not a 
particular favorite of Colonel Seymour, of the Sixth Louisiana regiment, beat 
the wrong call. The ‘‘ old man,”’ who, from his long military career, was per- 
fectly familiar in all matters of camp life, rushed out of his tent, and meeting 
what he supposed to be the rascally drummer, at once went to work to punish 
him ; and having done so, he returned to his tent, where he found his orderly, 
Fred, a German youth, of quite genteel manners, sitting before the fire, with a 
broad smile on his countenance, and evidently suppressing outright laughter. 

‘* What is the matter with you, boy?” quickly inquired the colonel, who 
was still excited from his corporeal exercise. 

After some hesitation, and repeated questions of the colonel, he said: ‘* That 
was not the drummer you whipped; it was Sergeant ——, of Company ‘ F,’ 
who looks so very much like him.” 

The colonel now became enraged at Fred for not apprising him of the mis- 
take in time, and came very near chastising the Teutonic youth ; but his good 
nature and heart now asserted their sway, and forth he sallied from: his tent in, 
search of the injured individual, to make reparation. On turning the avenue, 
he met the object of his search, grasped him by the hand, apologized in the most 
sincere manner, and, the weather being cold, invited him up to the tent, and 
treated him to an apple-toddy. The appeased individual departed, and Fred 
was again seen smiling and snickering at the fire. 

This time the colonel waxed warm, and demanded peremptorily to be 
informed of the cause of his unbecoming behavior and suspicious merriment, 
when Fred, bursting out, said: ** You treated tle drummer to apple-toddy; he 
looks so much like the sergeant of Company ‘F’ you whipped awhile ago.” 

The sequel can be easily imagined. Fred got something, but it was not 
apple-toddy. 


Two soLpIERs lay beneath their blankets looking up at the stars. Says Jack, 
«What made you go into the army, Tom?” ‘ Well,” replied Tom, ‘I had no 
wife, and I loved war, Jack, so I went. What made you go?’ “ Well,” re- 
turned Jack, ‘‘I had a wife, and I loved peace, Tom, so I went.” 
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Jim As A Loorer.—During a cavalry raid in West Virginia, the advance 
guard approached stealthily a log fort, and, seeing some sutlers’ tents out of 
range, charged and took them. Along with the foremost, was black Jim, the 
general’s valet de chambre. Though it was in cold weather, he wore only a 
gray jacketand pants, each much too small for him. Among the first to get to 
the commissary stores was Jim, and his eyes flashed with delight when he saw 
the full barrels of good things. The barrel nearest the door had in it sugar 
crackers. In a twinkling, his pockets were crammed full of these delicious 
things. Then he came toa barrel of ginger cakes. Out went the crackers to 
make room for the cakes; hands and mouth busy to make sure of a full share. 
No sooner was he loaded with them than he spied a barrel of cut loaf sugar. Again 
he emptied his pockets, and was about to begin on the sugar when an officer 
appeared and took possession of it. The blank look of despair that settled on 
Jim’s face can be better imagined than described. 


ONLY A PRIVATE, Louis Abear was a private in Company H,”’ Fifth Michi- 
gan cavalry, and made a good soldier. At the battle of Trevilian Station he 
was taken prisoner, and before his release he was confined in five different 
prison pens and town jails. 

While he was in Miilen prison, an exchange of sixty prisoners was to be 
made. The officer of the day told off sixty names at the door of the pen, but 
for some reason, probably because he was too ill, or perhaps dead, one man did 
not come forth. At that moment Louis, who had been sent out after fuel, 
under guard of course, came through the gates pushing a wheelbarrow loaded 
with wood. 

** Here, Louis, here’s a chance for you. We want sixty men to go north and 
are short one. Jump into ranks here!’ exclaimed the officer. 

**To be exchanged ?”’ asked Louis, trembling more than he did when 
under fire. 

Ves, be quick.” 

**Then take Hank. He’s sick, and will die if he remains here,’ and Louis 
darted into the hospital ward. Hank had a pair of pantaloons and shoes, but 
no coat or hat. Louis pulled off his, put them on Hank, and brought him out, 
weak and tottering. As Hank filed out of the gate, and once more breathed 
the air of freedom, Louis, hatless and coatless, took hold of the handle of his 
wheelbarrow and started for another load of wood. 

Can mortal mind conceive of such an act? It cost him seven months of a 
living death, and all for a man with whom he was not intimately acquainted. 

And now the other side of the picture. Ever since the close of the war, 
until a few months ago, when Hank died, these two men have lived right here 


in Wayne county, Hank with a home and family, Louis with neither; have met 
occasionally, but at no time did Hank ever refer to the act in Millen prison that 
set him free and saved his life; never invited him to his home; never alluded to 
the past, or addressed his savior other than a mere acquaintance. On his death- 
bed, however, he told the story, and asked his relatives, if they ever had an 
opportunity, to befriend Louis for his sake. It was tardy acknowledgment of 
one of the noblest acts the world has ever known.—Detrort Free Press. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


With this number of the Bivouac ends the control and ownership 
of the undersigned. The magazine, with appurtenances, has been 
transferred to the Avery Bros., of Louisville, a firm widely known as 
the successful publishers of the //ome and Farm, and General Basil 
W. Duke and R. W. Knott take editorial charge. ‘The resources and 
enterprise of the new proprietors give assurance that nothing will be 
left undone to make the magazine more attractive, while the names 
of the editors-in «hief are a guarantee that its distinctive features will be 
preserved. 

The leave-taking brings some regret. ‘The work has been onerous, 
but one of love. It has strengthened old ties and made new ones. 
These sundered, with hopes disappointed, are something to bear; but 
there is consolation in the thought that the main object has been ac- 
complished, and the now assured establishment of the Brvotac upon 
a solid basis should gladden the hearts of all who wish it well. Much 
occurs to say to friends for many acts of kindness; more to the old 
soldiers whose steadfast faith in the Bivovuac has proven its sheet- 
anchor: but let it suffice that their hope of its success is, by this 
change, more than realized. 

To make up the record, indulgence is asked, to give a brief ac- 
count of the connection of the undersigned with the Bivovac. 

As first designed, it was intended as a medium of publication for 
war papers, read before the Southern Historical Association. For a 
short time the original plan was adhered to, but, as the association 
soon languished, material for contents had to be sought from other 
sources. Before a year rolled by, the managing committee found, in 
spite of their efforts and liberal contributions, that, unless the maga- 
zine was placed upon a different footing, it must soon share the fate of 
the association. 

This, however, involved a risk which the committee was unwilling 
to incur. Some one had to take it, or the publication was doomed. It 
was finally assumed by the undersigned, with a promise of some aid 
from Captain John H. Weller and Major D. W. Saunders, both of this 
city. ‘The promise was more than kept, for they have helped with both 
purse and pen. 


At the outset. there was no expectation of gain: the most hoped 
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for was that the loss might not be greater than could be borne. 
Though, at times, the prospect brightened, it was soon discovered, 
when the leading magazines of the country began to encroach upon 
the Bivowac’s special field, that the fight for existence was a doubtful 
one. Still, trusting to the potency of Confederate pride in a cherished 
past, the Bivovuac struggled on. 

At last its unexpected vitality attracted attention, and an offer was 
made for it by publishers of capital and experience. This it was 
deemed wise to accept, for, though it worked personal loss, it insured 
the success of the Bivovac. 

E. H. MCDONALD. 
W. N. McDONALD. 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


B. F. Avery & Sons, publishers H/ome and Farm, have recently 
purchased from the Messrs. McDonald, of this city, the SoUrTHERN 
Bivouac, which has been devoted exclusively to the publication of 
Confederate war papers. It is the purpose of the new publishers to 
enlarge and improve the magazine, making, as heretofore, war papers 
the chief attraction, but extending its usefulness somewhat into other 
fields. 

The editorial management of the Brvouac has been placed with 
General Basil W. Duke, formerly of Morgan’s cavalry, and second in 
command, succeeding General Morgan at his death, and Richard W. 
Knott, who has for five years been editor of Home and Farm. The 
May number of the Bivovac will be published by the Messrs. 
McDonald, concluding the old series of the magazine. The new 
management will issue the June number, which will appear toward the 
last of May. 

The publishers will spare no expense or care to make this, in all re- 
spects, a representative Southern magazine. The first number of the 
new series will contain a graphic account of the battle of Franklin, 
written by Major D. W. Saunders, of Louisville, who was in that 
bloody conflict. ‘The utmost care has been taken to verify, from offi- 
cial records and private papers, never heretofore accessible, every 
statement made concerning this campaign. Maps have been most 
carefully prepared, and will appear printed in three colors. ‘These 
maps are, in fact, the first correct representations of this battlefield 
that have yet been made. ‘They have been prepared for this paper by 
Wilber F. Foster, now of Nashville, Tennessee, but formerly of the 
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engineer corps, Confederate States army. The paper on the battle cf 
Franklin will be followed by two on the battle of Nashville, with two 
others, giving an account of the retreat, Major Saunders having been 
one of the officers of the rear guard on that famous march. 

The June number will also have an exceedingly interesting state- 
ment of John Morgan’s escape from the Ohio penitentiary, and will 
give many heretofore unpublished facts in connection with that inter- 
esting episode in the life of the great cavalry commander of the South. 
From the same source, the publishers of the Bivovuac will obtain a full 
and minute account of the plan having for its object the release of the 
Confederate soldiers confined in the Northern prisons. No statement of 
this movement, or conspiracy, as it has been called, has yet been made 
public. It is one of the mysteries of the war, and has been greatly 
misunderstood, as well as maliciously misrepresented. In the judg- 
ment of those to whom this task was assigned, the time has come for a 
full and explicit statement of all that was done, and of all that was 
contemplated. ‘These papers will be of absorbing interest, and will 
undoubtedly cause wide discussion. 

The publishers are also able to promise for the first issue a paper 
upon ‘* Southern War Lyrics,” by Paul H. Hayne, than whom no one 
more competent could be named for this interesting work. The article 
will give personal details as to the prominent war poets, short and 
careful criticisms, and certain judicious illustrations, through quotation, 
of the characteristics of each. 

Following these, the publishers are also promised an account for 
their magazine of the unwritten campaign songs of the war, answer- 
ing, after a fashion, to the ‘* folk songs” of civil life, from one who 
has the material to make such an article as interesting as it will prove 
unique. 

Other attractions will be secured. It is yet too early to announce 
anything more definite, but the publishers can say that subsequent 
numbers will at least be equal in interest to the initial issue. They 
believe the time is ripe fer a Southern magazine. From a literary 
standpoint, the South is as yet a comparatively unknown country, rich 
in all the elements of a national literature, and it is the belief of the 
publishers that this publication may give expression to the best thoughts, 
and illustrate faithfully and graphically all phases of Southern life. In 
such a faith we ask the hearty co-operation of the people of the South, 
and not of them alone, but of those everywhere who believe that 
literature can not be bound by mere sectional! limitations. 

Notwithstanding the enlargement of the magazine and the greatly- 
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increased expense attending it, there will be no advance in the price, 

the annual subscription being $2.00; single copies, twenty cents. 
Orders for first number should be sent in promptly, that there may 

be no disappointment. Sample copies of this number will at once be 


sent upon receipt of ten cents. 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
Publishers Southern Bivouac, Louisville, Kentucky. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 


According to the arrangements made with the new proprietors, all 
the renewals which occur before the 1st of May, or payments made by 
those in arrears, shall inure to our benefit. Accordingly, bills have 
been, or will be, sent to all in debt, and they are earnestly requested 
to make prompt answers, with inclosures. What is a trifle to them 
may prove of saving heip to us, and, if lost now, is lost without rem- 
edy, so far as we are concerned. 

If the work has been done at a loss, do not make it greater by a 
senseless neglect, which both self-interest and fraternal feeling con. 


demn. E. H. McDONALD. 
W. N. McDONALD. 


CAPTAIN J. MORT. PERRY. 


It was our sad privilege to attend the funeral of Captain J. Mort. 
Perry, which took place at Calvary church, Monday afternoon, April 
6th, at three o’clock. 

Captain Perry was elected first lieutenant of Company ‘*A,” Ninth 
Kentucky infantry, of the First Kentucky brigade, when the company 
was organized, September 22, 1861, and was assigned to duty as assist- 
ant quartermaster, and promoted to captain about April, 1862. T'o the 
members of the old brigade, the news of his demise was a great shock, 
as few thought he was a subject of death for many years to come. He 
was a kind and devoted friend, genial, and always cheerful and pleas- 
ant. One by one our old comrades are passing away, and how palpa- 
ble is the fact that their places here can not be filled! The ties that 
bind us to the past are gradually being removed, and, shortly, we will 
stand out with nothing but the longing memory of our sacred, though 
‘‘lost, cause.”’ We trust the future of our beloved Mort. may be as 
bright as he would have had the present for us. 


in writing or ordering goods, mention this magazine. We insert only the best advertis *ments. 


A Sensation 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Ayers 
Sarsaparilla, and thousands thankfully 
acknowledge its good effects. Charles C. 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have 
been troubied, for a long time, with a 
humor, which appeared on my face in 


ugiy pimples and blotches. Avyer’s Sarsa-_ 


parilia cured me. I consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.” 


Judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, S7 


Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being SO | 


afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 


would crack open, and bleed and iteh ter- | 


ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Avyver’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specifie in hercase. Francis 
Johnson, Editor of the *German Ameri- 
ean,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: ** For years 
I have been subject to chronie attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the commencement 
of spring. I have derived great benetit 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: ‘Your valuable 


medicine not only relieved me, but I be-| 


lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve. 
ment since using 


A er’s Sar 
saparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 


For sale by all Druggists. 


In Court 


one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
who finds a friend. But he is still more 
fortunate who discovers that he may 
eradicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 
diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 
and contaminating every tissue and fiber 
in the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 
Sarsapariila is the best.” The 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond. 
Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
| (May 12, 1884): ‘* My son Thomas, aged 
| 12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
| with serofula, in its worst form. His case 
Was said to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
large piece of bone had cut through the 
| skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


| Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
‘house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
| other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facis concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
| are contained in the same letter. 


& Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


In writing or ordering goods, mention this magazine. We insert only the best advertisements. 


DR. PEIRO, who has cdevoter twenty-three years to the special consideration and 
treatment of Chronic and Acute Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, is the founder 
of the American Oxygen Company, for the production of that wonderful and delight- 
ful healing remedy, used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 


OXYCEN TREATMENT 


for the relief and cure_ of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Nervous Prostration, etc., etc. 
Send a stamp for the “*Oxygen Manual,” an interesting book of one hundred and 
twenty pages, containing Four Colored Plates. Address 
DR. F. L. PEIRO, 85 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We refer by permission to a few of our patrons: Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, . hicago 
Gen. C..H. Howard, Chicago. | F. H. Tubbs, Esq., - Chicago. 
O. W. Nixon, M. D., - - - Chicago. | HenryR. Stiles, M. D., - NewYork. 


N. B.—Our Oxygen treatment is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 


and Europeby Express. Eusy, plavwand complete directions accompany each treatment. 
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In all Grades at Lowest Prices. Store Shades 


“Win Ow made to order, Orders by mail will receive 
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BENNO'S KENTUCKY 


AGENCY, 


NO. 422 FOURTH AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Columbia, 
Rudge, and 


American Club 


BICYCLES »° TRICYCLES. 


A large stock of New and Second-hand Machines.  Nickeling 
and Enameling, and all kinds of Reparrs A Specravty. CHILDREN'S 
TRICYCLES. Bicycles and Tricycles to Rent. Send 2c. stamp for 32-page Catalogue. 


Ww. N. HALDEMAN, President of the great Louisville Courier-Journal Co., 
tells what he knows of 


WINTERSMITH’S CHILL CURE. 


Dr. —— rsmith, OFFICE OF THE CoURIER-JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE. 
Sir: | waive a rule I have observed for many years, the value of your remedy prompting me to say, in reply 
to your request, what | know of your Chill Cure. The private assurances of its efficacy | had, and the good results 
of its effects I had observed on Mr. R. W. Meredith, who, for more than fifteen years, has been foreman of my 
office, induced me to test it in my family. The results have been entirely satisfactory. The first case was of two 
years’ standing, in which I believe every known remedy had been tried with temporary relief—the chills returning 
periodically and seemingly with increased severity. Your cure broke themat once, and there has been no recur- 
rence of them for more than six months. The other case was of a milder form, and yielded more re: adily to other 
remedies; but the chills would return at intervals, until your medicine was used, since which time, now several 
months, they have entirely disappeared. From the opportunity I have had to judge, I do not hesitate to express 
my belief that your Chill Cure is a valuable specific, and performs all you promise for it. 
Very respectfully, W. N. HALDEMAN. 


| | BAIRD’S 
Dandruff Eradicator, STIVERS 


Will eradicate all dandruff from 
the head, st p the hair from fall- 


Corner Fifth and Walaut, 


ing out. A nice, neat, and clean 

dressing. Send for eircular of tea- J 
timonials. Priee, 75 cents a bot- LOUISVILLE, KY. 
tle. Manufactured by J.B. Baird, 

druggist, cor. Ninth and Market, Pure Gas Administered. 


Louisville, Ky. 


| 
-Deale in- Engraving - Tools - Machinery -and Engravers: Supplies. 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY AND DRESS-MAIKING 
MADAME HELENE EDWARDS, 


No, 346 Market Street, One Door above Fourth Ave. 


Madame Edwards has made arrangements with the New York importers by which she will receive weekly, 
oovelties in French Millinery and the Latest Styles and Patterns for Dresses and Wraps. : : 

Ladies at a distance can have a good fit by measurement. Orders given prompt attention. Purchasing of all 
kinds and no percentage charged. ee 


Cures sore and inflamed eyes, eczema, scrofulous and old eores. Price, 50 
EALIN LOTION cents per bottle, at 346 Market St., one door above 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky 
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In writing or ordering goods, mention this magazine. We insert only ihe best advertisements. 


LOUISVILLE TENT #° AWNING CO., 


(Successor to H,. E. Woolfolk & Co.) 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Awnings, Tents, Paulins, and Flags. 


B®” All Kinds of Canvas Work to Order. “@a 


Phctographers’,Miners’ Tents, and Tarpaulins a Specialty. 


Agents for the Portable Folding Canvas Boat. 


307 Fourth St. 
CHANCE IN FLORIDA. 
Having several hurdred acres of fine orange 
and fruit land adjoining and contiguous to 


my home grove, I will make groves on reasorn- 
able terms. Lands bought and sold. Loans 


negotiated. 
GEO. T. GAINES, 


TANSERINE, ORANGE CO., FLORIDA. 


‘WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING-OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with 
steam power. Seld on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
prices. Illustr'd catalogue free. 
W. EF. &. Jno. BarnesCo. 
Rockford, Ill, = 
Address No 365 Ruby St. 


How To Build 


Just published. A large book, giving 
plans, views, descriptions and reli-/ 
able costs ot 40 modern houses, $400 “4-=¢ 
up to $6,500, for all climates, So 
complete a book oi this kind usually 
costs $5. OUR PRICE ONLY 5Ucts., 4 
sent post-paid. ddress 

BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 
24 Beekman St., (Box 272,) N. Y 


Attend the Best. For information, addresé Bryant 
& Stratton Business College, Louisville, Ky. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


Pure Red Clover Blossoms, 


AND 


Fluid and Solid Extracts 


Of the Blossoms cure Cancer, Rheama- 
tism, Salt Rheum, Catarrh, Whooping 
Cough, Constipation, Piles, Dyspepsia, 
A Sick Headache, etc. Send for circular. 
116,118 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Louisville, Ky. 


WHAT IS IT? 
sh 


Fragrant Dentifrice. 


af 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26, 1878: 

I take pleasure in indorsing your celebrated ‘* Fa- 
mosA Tooth Wasu,” as my wife and I have given 
it a full trial and find it a very delightful article for 
the toilet, and in every way worthy of the praise be- 
stowed upon it. HENRY D. ALLEN, 
Louisville, Ky., Feb’y 28, 1878: 

My taiily and self have used “Famosa Tootn 
Wasu,” for some time and the more we use of it the 
better we like it. We find it most agreeable to the 
taste, soothing to, healing and hardening the gums, 
imparting a pleasant odor to the breath and cleansing 
and whitening theteeth. I have no hesitancy in pro- 
nouncing it the best dentifrice which I have ever used. 

J. BUCHANAN, Real Estate Agent. 
Louisville, Ky., Feb’y 5, 1878: 

I regard the “FAaMosa TootH WasH” as the sat- 
est, best and most elegant dentifrice in use, I am con- 
versant with the formula, and therefore can testify that 
it contains nothing injurious tothe enamel of the teeth 
and by virtue of its superior detergent and healing 
properties, and the pleasant aromatic odor it imparts 
to the breath, I believe it should be used by all 
who desire sound gums, white teeth and a clean sweet 
mouth, G. S. SEYMOUR, Dentist. 
Louisville, Ky., Feb’y 23, 1882: 

Your *FaMosA TooTH WASH” is a most delicious 
and excellent dentifrice. It removestartar and cleanses 
the teeth from any stains more readily than any other 
preparation for the teeth that I haveever used. It has 
a most happy effect in healing sore gums, and in re- 
storing them to a sound condition. It deserves exten- 
sive and indeed, universal adoption. 

Rev. JOHN W. PRATT. 
Louisville, Ky. Feb’y 9, 1882 : 

I take pleasure in stating that Ihave used the 
“Famosa TooTH WASH” for the last four years, and 
regard it as the best and most pleasant dentifrice I 
have ever tried, and would not willingly exchange it 
for any other, or be without it. 

W. P. McDOWELL, 
Treas. Louisville Water Co. 


FAMOSA CHEMICAL C0., Makers, Louisville. 
ARTHUR PETER & CO., Wholesale Agents. 
ASK YOUR DRUCCIST FOR IT. 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


South-West Corner of Third and Jefferson Streets. 


Entrance from Third Street. 


SEZIORTHAND AND TYPE-WRITING. 
DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOL. ‘Teaching by mailaspecialty, Positions secured for competent persons free of 


charge. 


Send for Circular. 


H. A. HALE, Principal. 
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EMILY TRIPP, 


uccessor to LOUIS TRIPP, 
DPBALER Inv 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


CHASE PIANOS, 


CARPENTER, WOODS. and STANDARD 


450 


Musical Cabinets, Combination Organs, 


-ORGUINETTES, 


Tournaphones, 
Aurephones, 
Orchestrones, 
Clarionas, 
Musical Caskets, 
Automatic Organist 
Celesteons, 


CLARIONA. 


Dulciphones, 


And all Reliable Automatic Instruments, 
that anybody can play, with 
either crank or pedal. 


EMILY TRIFF, 


: Wholesale and Retail General Agent, 
-Ive. 519 Fourth Avenue 


> LOUISVILLE, 


Catalogues Free, 
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Silks, Laces, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, 
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